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much reſembles its ſtate-policy when the Ro- 
mans invaded and inflaved it. This iland was then 
divided into ſeveral petty-ſtates, and all the ſtrength 
of thoſe ſtates was employed in ſecuring each againſt 
its neighbor: ſo that when the Romans, the com- 
mon enemy came, they were too feeble to reſiſt lon 

and bowed to the imperial yoke. To this divided 
ſtate of the country, Tacitus; an almoſt cotemparary 
hiſtorian, aſcribes the Roman ſucceſs. Nec aliud 
adverſus validiſſimas gentes pro nobis utilius, quam 


quod in commune non conſulunt. Rarus duabus tribuſve 


civitatibus ad propulſandum commune periculum 
conventus : ita DUM SINGULI PUGNANT, UNIVERSI 
VINCUNTUR, (In Vit. Agric. cap. xil.) * Chriſti- 


anity is indeed the religion of the Britiſh Empire, 


bur chriſtianity divided into parties; and each arty 
employs its learning, eloquence, fortune, and in- 
fluence, to prevent the incroachment of another 


N to ener vate its neighbor, and invigorate itſelf. 
hil 


e this is doing, ignorance and immorality, ſtu- 
pidiry and Juxury overflow all bounds, and, to the 
ric of every good man, overwhelm all orders and 

egrees of men. A general coalition may ſeem a 
romantic notion, and the attempt would be found 
34; 2 extravagant 


Nothing contributes more to the ſucceſs of our arms again&t 
the maſt warlike nations, than their want of unanimity. They do 
not conſult together. Very rarely do two or three cities confe 
= on reſiſting the common enemy, So that while each fights, 

are conquered, 0» ; 
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extravagant in the hands of inferior 1 but 
e 


would legiſlators condeſcend to make the trial, the 
caſe would widely differ, and there would be more 
than a probability of ſucceſs. Mankind have a few _ 
firſt principles in them, the dictates of nature, and 
the baſes all exterior works: in theſe, as in their 
features, they agree much more than ſome are aware 
of; and hence a common conſent about a thouſand 
things never regulated by law. Chriſtianity is an 
- addreſs to theſe principles, and not a diſpute about 
words and modes ſ{ubverſiye of religion and morality. 
Let any impartial inquirer take up the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and aſk, whither do all the contents of theſe 
ancient writings tend? Hiſtory, prophecy, miracles, 
the ceremonies of the old, and the reaſonings of the 
new teſtament: the legiſlation of Moſes, and the 
miſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; to what do they all tend? 
What is their aim? The proper anſwer would be, 
their profeſſed end is to give glory to God in the 
higheſt, and on earth peace, and benevolence among men, 
Grand defign! Founded on the ſureſt principles, the 
perfections of God: painted in all the finely- colored 
imagery of the prophets: ſometimes reigning in all 
the ſolidity of reaſon; ſometimes rolling in all the 
majeſty of ſong; here, glimmering in a type; there, 
| blazing in a promiſe; yonder, ſet to muſic by an- 
gelic ſpirits d Now, to be a chriſtian, is 
neither more nor leſs than to concur with this deſign: 
ſo much of this, ſo much true religion, the reſt is 
vox pretereaque nibil.] Falſe religions are ſelfiſh, 
this is ſocial; and its ſociableneſs is at once its proof 
and its praiſe, See x Cor, xiii. | * 
The end, to make men beat their ſwords into plow- 
ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning-hooks, to make 
every man ſit. under his vine, and his fig-tree, and none 
make them afraid: this end is ſo deſirable that all wiſh 
s 10 
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1 Nothing but @ miſe. . 


(v) 


to obtain it, the only queſtion is, what are the proper 
means of obtaining this end? One ſect of chriſtians 
22 oaths, ſubſcriptions to creeds, fines, and im- 
priſonments: another proceeds to execrations, cor. 
poral puniſhments, and death, in various frightful 
thages, itſelf, The preſent petitioners, ſuppoſing 
theſe means contrary to the nature of things, con- 
trary alſo to the means preſcribed by the founder of 
religion, and, perceiving that the prophets aſcribe 
theſe happy days to the word of the Lord, which was 
to go forth from Jeruſalem: (Micah. 1v. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 
| propoſe the abolition of the preſent penal means, and 
the introduction of / the original, mild, and placid 
mode of tuition, The reaſonableneſs of the preten- 
ſions of each ſide is uhder examination, 5 
Several excellent pieces have been publiſhed on 
this ſubject; to them theſe letters do not pretend to 
add any thing: their only aim 1s to —_— to public 
view the grounds and PRINCIPLES of thoſe publi- 
cations. - By a ſtrange overſight in readers the real 
principles of this controverſy are miſtaken. A 
ſtateſman ſuſpects civil faction; a trinitarian com- 
plains of arianiſm; a calviniſt urges the looſeneſs of 
arminianiſm; an arminian the intolerance of calvi- 
niſm. Surprizing! Was the diſpute about a poc- 
TRIN, the divinity of Chriſt, and predeſtination might 
be canvaſſed, but the diſpute is about church-prsc1- 
PLIN. For ſhame gentlemen, don't miſtake the 
queſtion; the queſtion is not war, but way the 
church belieyes; whether by compulſion or choice. 
People thought you had ſtudied a body of divinity, 
and were well verſed in logic, and do you confound 
the agenda with the credenda? F Church-government 
with church- doctrin? Differ as much or as long as 
you will about doctrin, you are obliged to be 2 


Rules of practice with articles of belief. 


(vi) 
fame principles in diſciplin and government, unita- 
rian and trinitarian have nothing to do here. 
If the principles of the petitioners, contained in 
theſe letters, be reduced to one ſingle axiom, it may 


be expreſſed in Ariſtotle's TO KATA STEIN HAT. | 


That only can pleaſe which accords with nature. The 
application of this principle to church-government 
is attempted in theſe letters: for why xaTugz ſhould 
be allowed the ſupreme cenſor in all other caſes, 
and not in legiſlation, cannot be eafily accounted 
for. In juſtice to the ſubject, the reader will be fo 


kind as to diſtinguiſh nature as created, from nature 


as corrupted: the latter is the luxuriance, the former 
the perfection and excellence of whatever exiſts, 

* every ſenſible object relates to ſome ſenſe of 
the body, and is regulated by that ſenſe; fo every 
intellectual object relates to ſome operation of the 
mind, and that operation is its ſole and ſufficient 
judge. Should a maſter of found read or fing to an 
illiterate countryman the laſt part of the xivth, and 
the firſt of the xvth book of Homer's Iliad, 'very 
likely the muſic of the language would as much ex- 
hilerate Hodge as an Italian opera does ſome of his 
ſuperiors, who underſtand as much Italian as he does 


Greek. But now tell him the poet's meaning: in- 


form him that Homer is ſpeaking about God Al. 
mighty and his wife; that, two armies being at war 
upon earth, God, whom the poet calls Jupiter, fa- 
yored one, and his wife, named Juno, the other, 
that the ſubtle wife, not being able to ſucceed by 
force, tried ſtratagem, and, by the help of a-magic 

irdle, and a little under-god of all work, firſt in- 
Fired her huſband with luſt, and then laid him faſt 
aſleep; that while he flept ſne did a world of miſ- 
chief to her huſband's favorite army; that on his 
awaking a violent quarrel enſued, on his part high 


words and threatning blows, on her's a fund of 


treachery 
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(vi) | 
treachery and a heap of lies. What ſays Clumſy 
to this? He pitys its ignorance, or blames its pro- 
faneneſs: he is more moved with horror at the ſenſe, 
than he had been with pleaſure at the ſound. He 
is, as he ought to be, delighted with the one and dif- 
guſted with the other. But how ſo? He neither 
underſtands a gamut nor a creed: of mythology he 
never heard, and to the truth of theology he never 
ſwore. True, but NaTURE judges. He has ears 
acceſſible to the power of harmony; and he has 
the art of aſſociating or ſeperating ideas in his 
mind, without knowing any thing about anatomy 
or ontology. Certain combinations of ſound form 
a harmony which delights his ſenſe of hearing; he 
calls it muſic: Certain combinations of intellectual 
objects, which nature does not, cannot aſſociate, 
ſuch as God and fleep, ſhock that operation of his 
mind called ——— inſtantly perceives its incon- 
gruity, is diſguſted with it and calls it wickedneſs. 

It might be eaſily proved that not only arts and 
ſciences, metaphyſical and mathematical productions, 


as they originate in the ſupreme ſpirit, ſo they addreſs 


themſelves to the image of that ſupreme ſpirit, man: 
but even theology in all its branches might thus be 
purſued from the perfections of the infinite to the 
operations of a finite being: and that operation to 
which each addreſſed ſelf would be found the beſt 
and only judge. „ proves the divinity of 

chriſtianity more than ſuch a compariſon; it is the 
only religion in the world that will bear ſuch a trial. 
There is not one natural operation of the mind but 
has its object in this religion: nor one object but 


aſſorts with its operation. This is not the place to 


purſue ſuch a ſubject. Let it ſuffice to add, juriſ- 


prudence is perfect in proportion as it fits the nature 


of man, and univerſal toleration in matters of con- 
ſcience 


4* 


fr (vii) | 
ſcietice is à terideticy towards that perfection: Sab 
Judice lis eſt. 


If thele letters be intitled the principles of the pe- 
titioners, it is not becauſe they are publiſhed by the 
knowledge or conſent of the petitioners, but becauſe 
they contain what the writer takes to be the real ſen- 
timents of thoſe gentlemen. If their principles be 
called ſecrer, it is not becauſe the gentlemen con- 
cerned in petitioning have kept them ſo, but becauſe 
ple ſeem not 22 taken ſufficient care to un- 
derſtand wliat they have publiſhed: and therefore 
plead for and againſt they know not what. Theſe 
letters were firſt written for the private uſe of an in- 
timate friend, and are now, with a few alterations, 
made public only for the ſake of diffuſing right no- 
tions of religious liberty _— plain le: (for 
whoſe ſakes alſo the outlandiſh - phraſes are tran- 
flated:) For theſe reaſons little or no notice, except 
in the laſt letter, is taken about the controverſies 
among the petitioners themſelves, It may not be 
improper however to add a word or two on that 
ſubje& here. | 
One ſet of miniſters believe that the magiſtrate 
| hath an authority to require a religious teſt, and they 
alſo approve of the teſt which he does require.— 
Theſe gentlemen ſubſcribe the articles conſcienti- 
ouſly, and have no other concern in petitioning than 
to obtain for their brethren the ſame liberty which 
themſelves enjoy, that is, a freedom from penal laws, 
A ſecond claſs own the magiſtrate's authority to 
require a teſt, but diſlike, becauſe they diſbelieve, 
the preſent teſt: and aſk to be freed from ſubſcribing 
any thing but the holy ſcriptures. Though this be 
the ſubſtance of both the petitions preſented by the 


| eſtabliſhed and diſſenting clergy, yet whoever would 


underſtand the merits of the cauſe muſt obſerve that 
ED the 


F The cauſe is before the judge. s 


(ix ) 

the ſame requeſt by different men produces two v 
yoda — With the miniſters of the bo 
bliſhed church the queſtion is, Has a chriſtian 
church a right to require any religious teſt of her own 
miniſters? But with the diſſenting clergy the queſtion 
is, Has one chriſtian church a right to force her 
creed on the miniſters of another chriſtian church? 
Ougght the Greek church to impoſe her creed on the 


church of Rome? Ougac the church of . 
to force her's on the church of Scotland? vice 
verſa. | 
A third claſs, without inquiring into the nature 
of the teſt, wholly deny the magiſtrate's authority 
to require any religious teſt at all. The far greater 
part of thoſe that have petitioned for a change of 
the teſt from human articles to the holy ſcriptures, 
are ſaid to be of this number. Some indeed (as it 
is reported) have taxed them with inconſiſtency, and 
even with diſhoneſty, for aſking a right of a power 
which they diſown. But theſe charges are cruel 
and ungenerous, and they might juſt as well under- 
take to prove that Brutus or Cicero betrayed the 
cauſe of civil liberty becauſe they choſe different 
means of procuring it. Cicero makes this juſt 
diſtinction. My general view, Brutus, ſays this great 
man, with regard to public affairs, bas always been the 
- ſame with yours; though my MEASURES in fome parti- 
cular caſes have been 2 a little more vebement. 
Epiſt. V. I take it, ſays he in another letter to 
Brutus, zo be the part of him, who atts as one of the 
leaders in ſtate-affairs, to inſure even the PRUDENCE of 
bis meaſures to the public: and for my part, ſince I have 
aſſumed ſo much to mel, as to take the ſteerage of the 
republic into my » 1 ſhould not think myſelf leſs cul- 


le, if I ſhould draw the ſenate into any thing 1MPER- 
mas 6 than if 1 drawn them — TREA- * 
CHEROUSLY, Epiſt. ha It is a good remark of - 
| | Dr. | 


7 44. © 
Dr. Middleton's, that, though Cicero, had blamed, 
in Xletterto* Atticus, an action of Brutus, and ap- 
plauded in the ſenate that ſame action, yet there 
wasſi nothing inconſiſtent in his conduct. But, ſays 
the Dr. with a proper allowance for different circum- 


ſtanlłs, this will be found intirely conſiſtent ; and both 


the "one and the other perfetily agreeable to Cicero's 
charatter: firſt, to give the beſt advice to Brutus that he 
was able; and if that was rejected, then to make the beſt 
conſtriuttion, and the. beſt uſe of. the meaſures, which 
Brutus choſo to purſue. Why have not chriſtians as 
much charity for their brethren as Cicero a heathen 
had for- hs eee | 
Various are the lights in which this controverſy 
may' be conſidered, and each has its peculiar advan- 
tage; though his meaſures will be nobleſt who con- 
ſiders it in every point of view. To thoſe that love 
to tface things to their principles it may be conſi- 
dered philoſophically, if a philoſophical datum be 
hurt” it falls. To others a theological diſcuſſion 
. would-be moſt eligible, if any doctrin of chriſtianity 
be injured it would deſtroy itſelf. Some view it in 
a civi light, and as in a free ſtate every individual 
has a proportional intereſt in laws. that affect his 
conſcience, as a proprietor of lands has in acts for 
the incloſure of a field, or the. drainage of a fen, it 
would be happy if men valued their conſciences as 
they value their waſtes or their bogs. To others 
again u hiſtorical deduction would elucidate beſt, 
And, (by the by) 'tis pity but ſome gentleman of 
learning and leiſure, who alſo has a free acceſs to re- 
giſters, records, and manuſcripts, would give the 
public a faithful and candid hiftory of the Britiſh 
churoþ from the remoteſt to the preſent times. Such 


a hiſtory, compoſed on ſome ſuch plan as Yelly's 


Hiſtory of France; would be a moſt agreeable preſent 
to his country. A thouſand intereſting events would 
. £44 71 


2 5 appear, 
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appear, a thouſand lively anecdotes would occur, a 
thouſand rational reflections would-be interſpesſed: 
truth would narrate her travels in the grave and the 
ay, and readers would be driven either to placeire- 
— on leſs in words and diſputes, modes and fonts, 
— more in its ſcripture eſſence love to God and man; 
or to ſaunder their aunceſtors by Kaner oy aver 
to, the deuil of hel.” 3 

Bur let the ſubject be viewed i in ee wever 
it will, the reformation will be allowed a good and 
laudable work; and the reformation WD the 
principles of the petitioners can't bei denied. The 
moſt that can be doubted: is their prudence,, and 
could any imprudencies of individuals be proved, 
the goodneſs of their deſigns would be a ſufficient 
apology. - Yet where is the imprudence- of wi iſhing 
felicity to the crown by contenting the ſtate, piety 
to the church by gradually meliorating the ſpirits 
of her members? Who would. hefitate7a moment 
about which he ſhould accept, had he the offer of 
governing a college or keeping a jail? qa, 1 
makes churches and ſtates reſemble the laſt. 

Orhers have labored, and we have entered into heir 
labors, is the thankful acknowledgment of thouſakds 
in Britain. With a mixture of horror and pleaſuve, 
as men on the beach view a tempeſt at ſea, they ken 
the gloomy papal ſtorm, at firſt vaporing in the brain 
of a proud prieſt, then louring in the features of a 
ſurly ſynod, anon communicating itſelf to the ſtate, 

then bellowing, at the bar, thundering in the church, 
lightning ar the ſtake, dreadfully and unmercifully 
_ overwhelming their pious predeceſſors in every im- 
aginable diſtreſs. Yet with the higheſt . ſatisfaction 
they behold their grandſires weather the point, oùt- 
live the ſtorm, and bring the veſſel, though all ſhat- 
tered and torn, into the harbor Harry the eighth ham- 
ſelf declaring, As doe baue abrogated all olde popiſh tra- 
b 2 _ Gitions 
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" ditions in-this our realme, ſo, if the grace of God for- 
ſake us not, we will well foreſee, that no newt 
NAUGHTIE TRADITIONS BE MADE WITH QUR CON-= 
SENT, To BLINDE US OR OUR REALME, This was 
in 1538, but his majeſty had forgotten this when he 
hoiſted the fix articles, and in 1540 put to ſea again. 
While a work ſo intereſting to the properties, the 
morals, the religion and lives of mankind was in 175 
tation; amidſt ſo many touching ſcenes of exquiſite 
diſtreſs; would that man have been well employed, 
who, inſtead of promoting ſo noble a 1 had 
faddled away his time in ſing the ſuppoſed 
weakneſſes of his brethren? Hz mi h 
a diſſertation on buffoonery againſt Mr. Wiſhart, for 
ſaying, in his. zeal againſt popery, that @ prieſt at 
Maſs reſembled a fox wagging his tail in Fuly. Or an 
eſſay on impatience, exemplified in a peeviſh ſick bro- 
ther, who, having repeated 20 pater-noſters before a 
rood at Madge Pattens for the recovery of his health, 
and finding himſelf no better, exclaimed à foule euil 
_take you and all other images Or he might have ex- 
ercifed his talent on the illuſtrious John Fox for pro- 


faneneſs, becauſe, when the prieſts affirmed that the 


maſs obtained the remiſſion of fins, he replied, ¶ bat 

| the Maſſe! In the deuil's name for what intent then died 
_ Chriſte? He might have affected a hundred common- 
lace ſober ſee-laws : he might have ſaid, Venera- 
le father Fox, you are confeſſedly a great man, but 
you are betraying the cauſe back again to the papiſts 
the reformation hath been hitherto carried on in 
God's name, and do you call in the devil? Beſide fa- 
ther, you are inconſiſtent with yourſelf, you chafe 
and redden, contrary to your uſpal humorous, jocu- 
larity, particularly that with which you pleaded 

_ Biſhop Hooper's cauſe, when you complained that 
he was farced to weare a mat bematicall, geometriall, that 
is a foure ſquared cap, the foure angles deuiding he 


t have written 


s * 


(nu) 
worlde into foure partes, albeit that his bead was rounde: 
there is no uniformity in your conduct father, you 
are a traitor to the cauſe,” Mr. Fox perhaps would 
have anſwered, Brother, it is an ill bird that bewrays 
its own neſt: there is a reaſon to every purpoſe under 
heaven: you can't comprehend my views _ unleſs 
ou capacity was equal to mine: in weakening our 


you ſtrengthen our opponents: this is % 


over to the aduerſarye and to turne the cat in the panne : 
But heere, in your conduct he would add, à man may 


" fee what man is of himſelfe, when God's good bumble 
ſpirit lacketh to be his guide.” 


In fine, different men according to their different 
capacities, prejudices, or intereſts, will ſee the ſubject 


in different lights, and, without tainting their in- 


tegrity, will adopt different meaſures of action. If 


à zealot be alarmed for his creed, tis becauſe he 


thinks his creed eſſential to the happineſs of his 


country. If one patiently and prudently endevors 


to get rid of a grievance by degrees, and another 


_ reſolutely refuſes to aſk any relief till he can obtain 


all, they differ wp Do two creditors differ, when one 
will have all the debt or none, the other will take 
it by parts as the debtor can pay. Would ĩt become an 


aſſignee, in a caſe of bankruptcy, when one creditor 


ſigns the bankrupt's certificate, and another refuſes, - 


to tax the firſt with deſtroying the nature of honeſty, 
or the laſt with being void of humanity? both may 
aim at their country's It is not for this ob- 

ſcure though diſintereſted pen to determin whoſe 


is the greateſt merit, yet if it be not preſumptuous, 


it will venture to ſcribble, that ſuch as conſider bad 
but od maxims of government, as they conſider 
bad habits of body, and apply in both caſes a 
ſimilar, that is, a ſlow relief, ſeem to have had the 


moſt comprehenſive view of the matter. The body 
politic like the natural body is ſubject to diſeaſes, 


whoſe 


| (* 
. whoſe diſagreeable circumſtances will call for a pre- 
| ſcription; not the violent recipe of a quack, nor even 
of ſome great phyſician, by him cautiouſly preſcribed 
to one, by others indiſcriminately vended to all, not 
though it be fanctified by patent, and graced with 
the names of a thouſand recovered invalids: but, 
the contrary, that relief which the cool and LN 
| 3 of the prudent practitioner directs.— 
Happy for the — people of England that me- 
dicins are moſtly diſtaſteful, or elle in defiance of 
reaſon they would have been poiſoned by patent 
before now! Happy alſo for their morals that yiolent 
© tempers provoke, that gentle meaſures conciliate, 
- otherwiſe they might have exchanged, but they 
would not have repented their crimes! s 
A A large and comprehenſive view of men and 
things beſt interprets the wiſe man's ſaying, There 
is a time for every purpoſe, and for every work! Sepe- 
rations in ethics perhaps like diſſections in anatomy 
may produce queer effects, particularly in the va- 
rious ' means uſed by good men to pleaſe God and 


to profit. mankind, as in this matter of petitioning: 


but all that labor in the good cauſe of truth, viewed 
in their whole, each throwing ſome light on the ſub- 
Jject, andall together producing at laſt a ſolidſyſtem of 
religious liberty, will diſcover a lovely ſymmetry. 
Such a view an excellent German hiſtorian fad. when 
he praiſed Luther for making homely rhymes for the 
- country-people: Eraſmus for the facetiouſneſs of his 
-colloquies: Sainte Aldegonde for the comical tales in 
his romiſn hive: and old Bezafor compoſing a ſon 
for the people of Geneva: theſe men had ſtudi I 
human nature, they thought that's hait which caught 
a fiſh, or in better ſtile, that he who 'winneth Tout 75 
«viſe: and by theſe they conducted their brethren to 
the ſerious and ſober folios of Calvin and others; all 
conſpiring to dethrone the barbarity and tyranny > 
| - 
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(x) 
the biſhop of Rome. Shonld any pretend to quib- 


ble at the little eſcapes of ſucli men, the bulk of the 


world would "tee no more of it than of the Ana- 


tomiſts interſcapularia, and the reſt would conſider 
it as a norch-country Lilly-Low, that is, a mere 
ſtraw-fire, Heaven proſper all that love religious 


liberty! May they Ive in peace! May the God of love 


| oy peer be with them! 
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LL ETTE ET 
On CANDOR w CONTROVERSY. 


'SIR, 


BE® ready always to give an anfever to every man that 
aſeeth you a reaſon of the that is in you with 
meekneſs and fear, is an excellent exhortation of 
S. Peter's to the primitive church. Chriſtianity 1s 
elegantly ſtiled the hope that is in you: this hope, the 
apoſtle ſays, is rationally to be accounted for to eve- 
ry man that aſketh, But what an eſſential in edify- 
ing controverſy are men directed to! meekneſs and 
fear! The queſtion and the anſwer, the accuſation 
and the defence, the inquiry and the apology are 
mutually concerned in it. Happy for the chriſtian 

world had ſhe obeyed this admirable direction 
Suffer it to be ſaid Sir, that if your letter abounds 
with fine reaſonings; if thoſe reaſonings be made to 
ſerve a miſtaken zeal; that generous and patient do- 
cility with which it cloſes is its higheſt praiſe, and 
throws a kind of ſunſhine over all. Man's whole 
intereſt is truth, and the purſuit of it his nobleſt ef- 
fort. You blame the late petitioners; you maintain 
the neceſſity of ſubſcription; you involve magiſ- 
trates, miniſters and people, in an obligation to ſup- 
port the preſent ſyſtem, as if all would ſuffer in its 
demolition. Yet after all you deſire to hear what 
can be ſaid ga your: _ PREG, like 
a nicel poi pair C to n- 
derate rs way, on which fide — 2 
ſhall fall. Is not this to attone for all your miſtakes? 
Is not this 22 fineſt ſtate of mind in the 
world? Your friend may, without flattery, ſay that 
your behaviour is a comment on S. Peter's advice. 
| B 2 Sdould 
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Should the anſwer be giyen in the ſame ſpirit in 
which the inquiry is made, friendſhip will cement 
though ſentiments differ. . 
A friend of 3 a man of infinite complaiſance 

to the ladies, ſat down one day to ſtudy the opinions 
of the primitiye fathers on baptiſm; after others, he 
began Tertullian's book on that ſubject. That 


book, you know, is intitled Qxinctus Septimius Fe- 
rens Tertullian, Preſbyter of Carthage, on Baptiſm,” a- 


gainſt Quintilla. Imagining that the African father 
was as great an admirer of the ladies as himſelf, he 
did not doubt but he ſhould be much edified by 
Tertullian's addreſſing QuinTiLLa on baptiſm. 
Wiſdom, gravity and politeneſs, ſaid he to himſelf, 
are united here to be ſure. But how would you have 
ſmiled had you ſeen his pannic, when he diſcovered 
in the fifth line of the firſt chapter that Tertullian 
falls to abuſing her, calling her a heretic, a viper, a 
ſerpent, an aſp, a moſt monſtrous creature whoſe 
doctrin was of the moſt poiſonous kind, Hah! 
cry'd he, is this an African tete a tete! Is this your 


ſpirit Tertullian! If you're a gentleman, where's 


your breeding? If a chriſtian, where's your meek- 


neſs? If a philoſopher, where's your good ſenſe? 
Well, well, ſaid he (cloſing the huge book) perhaps 


Quintilla and you may be well met. Een ſcold it 
out. Pll go ſeek a gentler tutor. Y; | 


\ 


concluſion from the premiſes was quite * 
whether aſperity and argument may not be ſome- 
times united; but whether paſſionate writers do-not 


generally produce ſimilar effects on their readers. 


People are naturally prepoſſeſſed in favor of a ſuf- 
feret; they naturally become prejudiced againſt ſuch 
a violent pleader; they can't help ſaying, What's 


the matter? If your accounts be right why ſo pro- 
digiouſly agitated? You ſurely deſign to impoſe on 


us, 


The queſtion here is not whether your friend's. 


— ——’—'W Aff — addons 
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fee plc — thus arm at Fx; * 


4 — — never ſafe with antagoniſts of this fierce | 
temper, they are formidable beyond expreſſion in 
ſome places. Hence that ſmart reply of Dr. De 
Launoi at Paris. The Dr. had made free to cenſure 
that angel of the ſchools Thomas Aquinas. The 
Dominicans were exaſperated at this, and apologized 
for their angelical doctor. One day a friend ſaid to 
De Launoi, < You have diſguſted all the Domini. 
cans, they will all draw their pens againſt you.“ 


Said he, with a malicious air, Teal their g. 


knives more than I do their pens.” 
Your candid and diſintereſted purſuit of truth Sir 


naturally contraſts itſelf with the abſurd conduct of 


others, and. their folly is a ſhade to your glory. The 
indolent prefer an eaſy faith to a painful ſearch, and 
their reaſon bleeds on an altar erected to the love of 


eaſe. The impatient, like Pilate, aſk, Vat is truth? 


But never wait for an anſwer. The proud, though 
not infallible, are always in the . The ſons of 
luxury or avarice, like Eſau, prefer a meal to a birth- 


= What a waſte of goodneſs would it be to 


ſe truth to theſe? Their minds are preoccu- 

, and till their vices are dif] poſſeſſed, it is mo- 

y impoſſible to alter them. K writ of t 
ll imp —— of a proceſs with them. e 

A th pologies may be made for ſtudious 
and ſerious men, when they miſs their way in an ar- 

gument. The prejudices of education, the want of 


information, the influence of company and example, 


gratitude for a paſt favor, hope in a future one, theſe, 


9 and more ſuch topics will always afford pleas for ho- 


peſt miſtaken men, pleas which may diminiſh the 
guilt 
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guilt of an error, though they cannot aſſign to it the 
merit of truth. + | | | 
To which of theſe cauſes your miſtakes about ſub- 
ſcription are owing is not the queſtion now. It is 
enough that pou are open to conviction, Friendſhip 
cannot your requeſt, you will therefore re- 
ceive a letter on each ſubject in diſpute as a multi- 
tude of avocations will allow; and ſhould you in the 
iſſue ſee cauſe to change ſides, you would but fol- 
low the greateſt men in their greateſt actions. Did 
not Cicero, the glory of Rome, condemn in his ri- 
per years ſome of his juvenile pieces? Has not Hip- 
the prince of antient phyſicians, owned 
imſelf deceived in his judgment of the ſutures in 
the ſkull? Is not half S. Paul's converſion a public 
renunciation of his former ſentiments? And pray did 
ever any body imagin that this leſſened their glory? 
It increaſes it, you'll ſay, as more ſkill and reſolu- 
tion are n to correct a bad habit, than to a- 
void contracting one. | | 
Indeed, the man who undertakes to correct one's 
miſtakes does one a great honor. He remonſtrates 
in hope of reclaiming, but before he can hope to re- 
claim, he muſt preſuppoſe all thoſe amiable diſpoſi- 
tions which enable a man to ſay, 1 AM MISTAKEN. 
Yet why ſhould any man be aſhamed of ſaying ſo? 
All men make miſtakes, there is but one article in 
which wiſe men and fools differ; a wiſe man reforms 
his miſtakes, a fool perſeveres. Mr. Bayle's ſenſi- 
ble letter to his friend Profeſſor Du Rondel is not 
forrain from the purpoſe. © I take notice (ſays he) 
« of ſome errors committed by perſons, for whom 
] have an extraordinary eſteem, and who honour 
e me with their love. Such as I ſhall ſpare will 
« have ſome reaſon to complain of me, as it will be 
« an indication that I imagined they are incapable 
« of hearing reaſon, or able to ſuſtain the 1 
cc | 
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The former have ſo ample a reputation, and ſuch 
vaſt treaſures of gry, that an hundred. ſhip- 
« wrecks could not do them any prejudice. If there 
„ are any whoſe errors ought to be over, it is 
« chiefly the poorer ſort, who on ſuch an occaſion 
« would be — to their very ſhirts, was any 
one to fall upon their frippery.” “ 

Bayle's compariſon of men of genius and learning 
to men of fortune is pretty, but it muſt be ſaid, that 
they who can beſt afford a loſs do not always ſuffer 
one with a good grace. It 1s not the ability but the 
temper that reigns here. Men of learning, like men 
——— can often better afford a loſs than they 
can bear one, And this perhaps is the reaſon why 
perſons of inferior abilities often diſcover truths 


which their ſuperiors cannot: A ſupreme, diſinter- 


eſted love to truth preſides in their inquiries. | 

- You lament, (and indeed who can help lament- 
ing?) the bad ſpirit of too many religious controver- 
ſies. Religion is a ſacred thing, and meekneſs is a 
art of it: Whence then is it, that prejudice and paſ- 
on in ſome, fire and flame in 8, a pearin thek 
diſputes? The goſpel is nothing of all as; the 
pel needs nothing of all thi all this di 


{- 
"the 


; For which reaſon perhaps our Saviour for- 


the devils to publiſh his miſſion, L 

The fierce diſputes of Chriſtians have always ſcan- 
dalized the cauſe, and will always continue to 
do fo, till mildneſs and moderation ſucceed violence: 
and then chriſtianity will reaſſume her primitive ha- 
bit, and with that her native prevalence. Errors 
like proſtitutes may paint elves and pay their 
bullies, but let truth, eſpecially religious truth, diſ- 
dain fuch aid, and ſhow the world a more excellent 


Way. | | 
| There is in the life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon a fine 


example of the deportment here pleaded for, While | 
55 


— a 12 farther 
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Dr. Tillotion was Dean of Canterbury be preazhed 


at Whitehall, before his Majeſty Charles the Second, 


a Sermon in which were theſe: words; © I cannot 


think, till I be better informed (which I am al- 
* ways) ready to be) that any pretence of conſcience 


«- warrants any man, that is not extraordinarily com- 
« miſfioned, as the apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of 
<< - the: goſpel were, and cannot juſtify that eommiſ- 
« fon by miracles, as they did, to affront the eſta- 
« blſhed religion of a nation, althoꝰ it be falſe, and 
1 —— men off from the profeſſion of it, in 

of the magiſtrate and the laws. All that 


« proc of a different religion can in fuch caſe rea- 
"2M 


end to, is to enjoy the private liberty 
« and 2 their own — and religion, 
4 for which they ought to be very thankful,—&c. 
&c. When the Dean had ended his ſermon, ſaid a 
certain nobleman to the King, who had been a 


moſt part of the time, *7is pity your Majeſty flept, for 


we have bad the rareſt piece of Hobbiſin, that ever you 
heard in your life. Ods fiſh, replied the King, he ſhall 
it then. The Dean was ac ordered to 
— He did ſo, and as ſoon as it came from 

the preſs, ſent one, (as he uſually did) to his friend, 


the rev. Mr. John Howe. Mr. Howe (you know) 


had been ejected for nonconformity, and was at that 
time paſtor of a congregation in London. On read- 
ing the Dean's ſermon he was exceedingly troubled 


at the above-cited and drew up a long ex- 


letter on ſubject. He ſignified 


. that in a ſermon a- 


<« gainſt popery he ſhould plead the popiſh cauſe a- 

EY. rotary tags He infiſted upon it, that 
de had inconteftible evidences of the miracles 
« wrought by the apoſtles, and that we are bound 
do believe them, and take religion to be eſtabliſh- 


6c What 
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ti What (ſaihe) mult the chriſtian religion be repeal- 
* ed, mr time a wicked — — fit to eſta- 
i bliſh a new religion? Muſt no one ſtand up for 
& the true religion till he can work a miracle?” &c; 
Mr. Howe carried the letter himſelf, and delivered 
it into the Dean's own hand, who, thinking they 

ſhould be leſs interrupted in the country, propoſed 
Mr. Howe's dining with him at Sutton- court, the 
ſeat of the Lady Falconbridge. The invitation was 
accepted, and Mr. Howe read over the letter to the 
Dean, and on its contents, as they were 
travelling along t in his chariot. The Dean, 
at length convinced of his miſtake, fell a ing 
freely, and ſaid that this was the moſt unhappy thing 
that had of a long time befallen him. I SEE (ſays 
he) WHAT 1 HAVE OFFERED IS NOT TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED. Let bigots cenſure the good Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon's friendſhip and teridetheſs to diſſenters ; 

_ let them exclaim at his want of zeal; excluſive of 

£4 & the reſt of his conduct, the ſingle example above re- 
cited, will make you cry with Biſhop Burnet, His 
conduct needs no apology, for it is above it, Farewell. 
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UNIFORMITY is RELIGION 


| Jura. Sed Jupiter audiet 
Baro! reguſtatum digito . 5 Mm 
Contentus perages, fi vivere cum Jove tendis. PERSIUS. 
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Os UNIFORMITY iy RELIGION, 


STR; 
EGISLATION' is doubtleſs a ſacred thing: 
It is a divine imitation of the government of 
mankind, and js deſervedly aſſigned to the firſt in 
birth, property, and ſkill: But, the hiſtory of all 
nations will prove, that in parliaments, as in para- 
diſe, the ſerpent has found a way to corrupt and de- 
rave. Ignorance or intereſt, negligence or pride, 
— too often prevailed over the generous princi- 
ples which ought to influence theſe gods of man- 
finds and one age has been driven to repeal the 
laws of a former: So that perhaps legiſlation would 
furniſh a large hiſtory of the extravagancies of the 
human mind, among which an acT or UNIFORMITY = 
would appear one of the greateſt. Britons boaſt of 
their laws, and in general with great reaſon: But 
ſome of them bluſh for their country when they read 
a law intitled an act of uviro ur v. 7 2677 Fa 
It would be forrain from the preſent purpoſe to 
enquire the origin of this law, pu WA 
Too whomrelated, or by whom begot, 
it may be more proper to ſhow that religious uni- 
formity is an impoſſibility, and that a law of this 
kind can neither be argued from the light of nature, 
nor from the holy ſcriptures. The idea of unifor- 
| mity is neither the idea of a philoſopher, nor of a 
chriſtian. The fabricature of this law therefore by 
men who had a juſt right to both theſe titles implys 
a —_— abſence. n * 
Sound policy requires legiſlature to preſerve its 
dignity, but the dignity of legiſlature is never more 
no NE RE EY proſtituted 
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roſtituted than when impracticable edits are iſſued, 

he dignity of legiſlation depends more on inforcing 
than on inventing a law.. The latter may be done by 
A pedant in his ftudy, but the firſt muſt have Pos 
property, magiſtracy, penalty, in a word, authority 
to ſupport it: and this energy is its dignity; Where 
a tax 1s levied which the people cannot pay; where 
a kind of obedience is required which the le 
cannot yield; the legiſlators are forced to diſpenſe 
with the obedience required. And hat follows? 
the people deſpiſe a folly which could not foreſee, a 
narrowneſs of capacity which could not comprehend, 
a timidity which dare not, or a weakneſs which can- 
not inforce its decrees. Did not all Europe deride 
the abſurdity of thoſe magiſtrates, who, in the reign 
of Mary, cited by their commiſſioners, Fagius and 
Bucer, who were both: dead and buried, to | 
and give an account of their faith? and, as if that 
was not quite ridiculous enough, cauſed their bones 
to be dug up out of their graves and burnt for Nox - 
APPEARANCE! 0 TITRE DOT 
Au nunguam teniet, aut perfice\|, is an excellent 
motto, and no where more rationally applied than 
in the matter of lawmaking, Had this been attend- 
ed to, (but who: that attends to the tranſactions of 
the year 1559 can wonder that it was not?) an 4 
of Uniformity could never have been paſſed. The 
impoſſibility of inforcing it might have been fore- 
ſeen; nor ought it to be wondered at if five years af- 
ter, her Majeſty was informed, that ſome received 
* the communion kneeling, others ſtanding; others 
< ſitting. Some, baptized in a font, ſome in a ba- 
* ſon; ſome ſigned with the ſign of the croſs, others 
* not,” In vain the queen attempted to inforce the 
act by penalties; In vain have ſucceeding princes en- 

we , ; devored 5 

to 3 Dork : And no ly exemplified in that 
ancient and illuſtrious family. | 
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devored to inforce it; In vain were the formidable 
forces of , oaths, - ſubſcriptions, fines, and priſons 
brought into the field; cruelty and lenity y, madneſs 
and moderation, the gentleneſs of the eighteenth, 
and the rage of the ſcventeenth century have been 
employed in vain; the at ſtands eyed ad un- 
repealed to this day. 

Make religion what you will; ; let it be ſſ 
. let it be practice; make it faith, make it fans 

let it be reaſon, let it be paſſion; let it be what 

ou will, Uniformity in it is not to be expected. 

Ju ill 0 is a ger to it, au cee 
owns it. 

A philoſo holds chat the ſyſtem of the Uni- 
| E a" that the duty and glory of man is 
to follow not force nature; that moral philoſophy is 
nothing but a harmony of the world of ſpirit with 
the world of matter; that all the fine deſcriptions of 
virtue are nothing but eſſays on this conformity; 
thus he proves that moral evil is the production of 
natural evil, moral good the production of natural 
good. A philoſopher would ſay to a legiſlator as 
. to a man of taſte; | 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
Io rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
To ſwell the terras, or to ſink the grot, 

In all, let Na run never be forgot. 
Give a philoſopher a farm, and injoin him to.cul. 
tivate it ex philgſopbe h, he will ſtudy — ſoil, the ſi- 
tuation, the ſeaſons, and ſo on, and, havin compre- 
hended what his farm is capable of, he wi Roy 
it Acc ly. In the fame manner he directs 


— every plant in it, never expecti ger 

rf 4 apes f thorns, nor figs of thiſtles. t 

_ ? Yea what would the unphiloſophized 

farmers fo of an tp the . e 
An 
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An act of Uniformity, ſay the honeſt ruſtics, what's 
that? What's that! Why you muſt grow nothing 
but wheat. How! Say they; ſome of our lands are 
too light, they will uce none: We can grow 
| rye there indeed: We have ſome even not worth 
loughing for rye; however they will ſerve for a 
p-walk, or at worſt for a rabbet-warren; Thus 
Narunx teaches men to reaſon, and thus they reaſon 
"> a ſtep farther, Make this philoſopher a tu:. 
tor, and commit to his tuition a company of youths; 
he will no more think of uniforming theſe young gen- 
tlemen, than of teaching his horſe to fly, or his par- 
rot to ſwim. Their geniuſſes differ, ſays he, and I 
muſt diverſify their educations: NA rvukx has form- 
ed this for elocution, and that for action. And; 
ſhould the blind fondneſs of parents complain, his 
anſwer is ready, What was I that I could withſtand 
Gad? In ſhort, place ſuch a man in what difintereſt- 
ed ſphere you will, and his mg 0 ide his prac- 
tioe; except indeed he ſhould be choſen to repreſent 
a county, then probably, not having the fear of phi- 
loſophy before his eyes, he might vote for an A? of 
Uniformity. | | 

A law that requires uniformity either requires 
men to be of the ſame ſentiments, or to practiſe the 
ſame ceremonies. Now if it ſhould appear that the 
firſt is impoſſible, the laſt will fall of itſelf. ' For 
then the queſtion will be, Ought two men who con- 
feſſedly differ in ſentiment, to profeſs that they a- 
gree? Ought an honeſt man to be one thing, and ap- 
pear another? Heaven forbid that any ſhould main- 

tain ſo dangerous a theſti222zʒ? 
You are a man of extenſive knowledge, you know- 
the ancient and modern creeds; you remember that 
Harry the eighth injoined © all preachers. to inſtruti 
* the people to believe the WHOLE bible, THE THREE 
| © CREEDS, 
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t oREEns, the Apoſtlès, the Nicene, and the Athana- 
Aan, and to interpret all things according to them.“ 
You know that in Edward the ſixth's reign,” Two 
AND FORTY ARTICLES, drawn up by Cranmer and 
Ridley, were thought neceſſary to be publiſhed, for 
the avoiding diverſity of opinions, and eſtabliſhing con- 
ſent touching true religion. In the beginning of Eliz- 
abeth's reign, you know, ELEVEN articles were © /et 
* out by order of both Archbiſhops, Metropolitans, and 
e the reſt of the Biſhops, for the unrty of Doctrine to 
„be taugbt and holden of ALL Parſons, Vicars and Cu- 
rates; as well in teſtification of their oo cox- 
« SENT in the ſaid dotirine, to the ſtopping of the mouths 
« of them that go about to ſlander the miniſters of the 
* church for bivxksrry of judgment, &c,” Two ' 
years after all the former were reviewed, and THE 
' WHOLE BIBLE, tbe THREE creeds, the TWO AND FOR- 
TY articles, and the ELER VRN articles, were collected 
into one aggregate ſum, and made THIRTY-NINE. 
Subſcription to theſe has been eſſential ever ſince, 
which ſubſcription is an argument (as his Majeſty's 
declaration ſays) that ALL Clergymen AGREE in the 
TRUE, ſual, literal meaning of the ſaid articles. 
Whatever be the true meaning of theſe articles, it 
is not only certain that Clergymen explain, and-con- 
ſequently believe, them in different and even con- 
trary ſenſes: but it is alſo credible that no thirty- 
nine articles can be invented by the wit of man, 
which thirty-nine men can exactly agree in. It is 
not obſtinacy, it is neceſſity. 
Suppoſe the thirty- nine articles to contain a given 
number of ideas, and, for argument's-ſake, ſuppoſe 
that number to be fifty: Suppoſe the capacities of 
men to differ, as they undoubtediy do, and one 
man's intelligence to be able ro comprehend fifty, a 
ſecond's five hundred, and a third's but five and 
twenty. The firſt may ſubſcribe theſe fifty points 
| D | of 
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ene 1— vel operations, no number 
fry doctrin can poſſibly be fixed on as a 
A foal ior — 4 I ra you 


s be too many for the capacities Z 


who can eſtabliſh an uniformity of ſentiment? What 
earthly. power can ſay «© WE WILL NOT ENDURE ANY 
YARYING OR DEPARTING IN THE LEAST DEGREE?” 


. Moxeoyer, it may be aſked whether all theſe points 
of doctrin be capable of an equal degree of evidence, 


and if not whether it be poſſible to inforce an uni- 
of belief. Take for example two pro- 


form degree 
. Poſitions, © The Biſbop OT ONT nun 


< in this realm of Engla *& Athanafius's creed 


<<. may be proved by wa certain warrants of holy farig- 


ture. 

The firſt of theſe propoſitions is capable of de- 
monſtration, but the laſt. is very doubtful, and if 
the degree of aſſent ought to be exactly proportional 
to the degree of evidence, a magiſtrate, who would 


eſtabliſh uniformity, muſk either give falſhood the | 


evidenceof truth, or oblige men to, believe a proba- 


ble as fully as a certain propoſition, But if neither 


of theſe can be done, what becomes of uniformity? 
An uniform aſſent to fifty propoſitions, ſome of 
which are probable, others certain, and others, (Paca 
| tantis talibuſque viris+) falſe 

| It is the eaſieſt thing in the world to retire, fit 

don, invent and publiſh a ſyſtem on any ſubject. 

Imagination, always prolific, contributes largely: 
And it is not difficult to erect an ideal world with, 
Berkley; an ideal republic, with Platos or in ſhore: 
a philoſophical romance of any kind. All ſorts of 


men, Poets, Philoſophers, Orators, * _ ; 


+ Begging n of ſe mary iluftrious men, 


"Y 
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of each clas have etred on this Head; the melt in- 
genious wandring the. fartheſt, But when theſe ro- 
mantic machines ate applied to real life; to the til- 
lage of a held, the government of a ſtate, the forin- 
| ing ef à church, they 1 otily elaborate trifles; 
arnufror, But not uſeful. * If fuch itigenious ihven- 
tors are great men, there is another claſs greater itt 
4 Ulaſs whoſe motto is ver Narvii SGAM. 
After all, hat is uniformity good för? Is it ef- 
ſential to falvation? 18 ir effetitial to real piety in this 
life? Does it make a ſubject more loyal to his prince? 
A hufdatid more faithful, ot à patent more tender? 
Cart 4 than be honeſt and fuſt in his dealings with- 
out knowing any thing about S. Athanaſius? Nay; 
has not this act produced mote ſophiſtry and ctiielty 
than any other act of parliament from the reforma- 
tion to this day? Not ſecular but ſpiritual ſeverity, 
_ the ſophiſtry of the bar but the ſophiſtry of the 

urch. 25 45 
Did the great Supreme govern his empire by an 
act of uniormir, = might be damned for beliey- 
ing too little, ſeraphs degraded for believing too 
much. The creed of the inhabitants of Saturn 
might be eſtabliſhed, and theirs that dwelt in the 
moon only tolerated: In ſuch a caſe, what a fine 
field of controverſial glory would open to the di- 
vines of theſe two provinces of the kingdom de ori- 

gine mali? Almighty father, Can a blind belief 
Pleaſe thee? Can thy creatures believe what they 
cannot perceive the evidence of? Can all underſtand 
the evidence of the ſame number of truths?. Formed 
with different organs, educated in different preju- 
dices, doſt thou require the ſame ſervices? Art thou 
indeed the hard maſter who reapeſt where thou haſt not 
owed? Far from all thy ſubjects be ſuch a thought! 

Conclude then, worthy Sir, that if God be a __ 

| D 2 i 
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and his work perfef, if vaRIETY be the characteriſtic 
of all his works, an attempt to eſtabliſh unixogmITY 
is reverſing and deſtroying all the creator's glory. 
To attempt an uniformity of color, ſound, taſte, 
Imell, would be a fine undertaking; but what, pray, 
will you call an attempt to eſtabliſh an uyiroguITY 
OF THOUGHT? | | 5 
Tou will ſay, Chriſtianity is not the religion of na- 
ture, but the religion of revelation; what therefore 
may ſeem abſurd to philoſophy may be explained by 
chriſtianity. Perhaps the founder of our holy reli- 
gion may have eſtabliſhed uniformity? If he has, 
uniformity may be a chriſtian though not a philoſo- 
phical idea. Well, this ſhall be enquired in the next 
ſetter Mean time farewell, 3 
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LETTER 


LET TI 


ON THE 


RIGHT or PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


Nec imperiale eſt liber tatem dicendi negare, nec ſacerdotale, 
quod ſentiat, non dicere. S. AMBROSE, 
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On Tx: RIGHT or PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 


SIR 18 ; 
OU have often admired that dedication to the 
Pope which is prefixed'to a piece of Sir Rich- 
Steele's: intitled, An account of the ſtate of the 

2 cathalic religion throughout the world, &c. 
Tour holineſs, ſays the writer, is not a- 

ware, how near the churches of us prote 
have at E come to thoſe privileges and per- 
<« fections, h you boaſt of as peculiar to your 
4 own,—The moſt ſagacious perſons have not been 
Fable to diſcover any other difference between us, 
as to the main PRINCIPLE of all doctrin, govern- 
4 ment, worſhip, and diſcipline, but this one, that 
you CANNOT err in any thing you determin, and 
« we never bo. That is, in — words, That you 
4 are INFALLIBLE,. and we ALWAYS IN. THE RIGHT. 
« We cannot but eſteem the advantage to be exceed- 
r, our ſide, 8 caſe, 3 have 

the benefits of 1 ity, without ur. 
<< of pretending wh, 14 without the 2 
© maintaini point fo ſhocking to. the under- 
<& ſtanding mankind.” This is ; not a.libe) this 
is a ſatire, the worſt is, this fatyrical ſtroke is true. 
The Church of Rome refuſes the ſcriptures to the 
people: Some proteſtant churches grant the ſight of 
the book, but retain the meaning, Can you ſee any 
difference? Search or not ſearch, read or not read, 
' the ſenſe is fixed, tis at the peril of your preferment: 
to v 

Whenee church-governors p retend to derive this 
n does not ſignify. It can neither * 


1 
| 


- tute of præmunire, whereby 
to be out of the king's protection, and to have for- 
feited all their goods 
doned them on two conditions, firſt that they ſhould 


32 PRIVATE JUDGMENT: 
from the nature of chriſtianity, the doctrin or prac- 
tice of Chriſt or his apoſtles, the condition of man 
in a ſtate of nature, his condition as a member of ſo- 
ciety ſubject to magiſtracy, nor indeed in England 
from any thing but the alt of ſupremacy, an act which 
transferred a ee over men's conſciences from the 
pe to the king. His majeſty Henry the eighth, 
by a maſter-ſtroke in gs © referred an Pr 


ment againſt the whole body of the clergy in Weſt- 


minſter-hall, and obtained judgment upon the ſta- 
they were all declared 


and chattels: And then par- 


pay into the exchequer 1188401. ſecondly that they 
ſhould yield his majeſty the title of /ole and ſupreme 


bead of the Church of England: A title which by ſub- 


fequent declarations was ſo explained as to annihilate 
the right of private judgment, and yet private judg- 
ment gave birth to this very act. 

Suppoſe his majeſty Harry the eighth exerciſin 
the authority allowed by the act of ſupremacy; an 
among other things forming a creed for his ſubjects: 
Suppoſe him a man of ſhallow capacity, would not 
his creed have been too lean and poor for many of 
his ſubjects? And on the contrary, ſuppoſe him a 
man of an exalted genius, of a prodigious ſtretch of 
thought, would not his creed have been too rich and 
full for many more? But the impoſſibility of exer- 
ciſing ſuch a power was diſcuſſed in the laſt letter: 


This is to canvals the legality of it. 


No mean can be lawful in itſelf which deftroys 


the end for which it is appointed. Now the end to 
be obtained is the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity. But 
how can the depriving men of the right of private 
judgment be a lawful mean of obtaining that end, 


of 


ſeeing chriſtianity is a perſonal obedience to the laws 


J 


U 
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of Chriſt; ariſing from a conviction of their excel- 
lency, and their connection with certain facts of 
whoſe certainty evidence is given, whieh evidence 
to be received muſt be examined? Chriſtianity pro- 
pw es truths of ſpeculation. and truths of practice: 

f men can examin * aſcertain the firſt by proxy; 
why not obey the laſt in the ſame manner? But who 
can love or fear, believe or hope by ſubſtitution? - 

If to deny the right of private Jodgenent be de- 
ſtructive of the nature of chriſtianity in general, it is 
more remarkably ſo of the chriſtianity of the reforms 
3 churches. The right of private judgment is the 

foundation of the feformation, without ef{- 
tab iſning the former in the fulleſt ſenſe, the latter 
can be nothi 2 a faction in the ſtate, a ſchiſm in 


the church. anguage age of the reformers muſt be 
W 


ſomething like this they propoſed ſubſcription; 
« Gentlemen, The right . private judgment allowed 
of God, and ſupported by all kinds of argument, 
hath been challen nged and exerciſed by men for up- 
wards of five thouſand five hundred years; we our- 


| ſelves have recovered it from the — 1 who had un- 
lawfully uſurped this right, and as God, ſal in the - 


temple of God. In virtue of this right, we have exa- 
mined the holy ſcriptures, fixed — ing, and 
engaged the king to ſupport a creed which by dele- 
_ we have compoſed for —＋ and for all 
ubjects. In us the t of private judgment 
ceaſes, and, ſhould Gat — five thouſand 
five hundred years longer, no man ſhall exerciſe this. 
right without ſuffering all the penalties we can in- 
flict. Indeed all Europe is but juſt e from 
barbarity, learning is but in its infancy, an Eng · 
is torn and rent with civil — In all 


probability, peace may ſucceed war, learning may 


diffuſe itſelf, and invigorate yo maturity, and a hun- 
dred years hence men . ariſe infinitely more capa- 
ble 


Ws 
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ble than we are: But let ſucceeding ages improve as 
they will, all men. ſhall, leave the minſter where they 
fd it.“ How ſay you Sir? Cranmer ſtained his 


Archiepiſcopal hands with blood, but could even 


Cranmer have ed the convocation with ſuch a 


ſpeech as this? Yet ſpeak it or no, tis all fact. 


The reformers were not to blame for exerciſi 


| the right of private judgment themſelves, their fault 


was a, denial of the ſame right to others. They had 
the higheſt authority for what they did, deriving it 
from the doctrin and example of Chriſt- and his 
apoſtles, 

Take one, two, or more of our Saviour's doc- 
trins, and aſk, what magic can there be in ſub- 
ſcribing them without examination? Himſelf never 
propoſed ſuch a thing, but on the contrary, exhort- 


ed his hearers to ſearch the ſcriptures; a ſtrange im- 


pertinence unleſs the right of private judgment be 
allowed! Nor did he only exhort the people to judge 
for themſelves, but he alſo warned his 5 — not 
to uſurp that right, CALL no man your father upon 
the earth, neither BR VE CALLED maſters, Neither 
impoſe your opinions. upon others, nor ſuffer them 


to impoſe theirs upon you. 


Had Jeſus Chriſt conſidered the right of private 
judgment in an unlawful light, he would firſt have 
inſtructed Herod, or Caiaphas, or ſome of the prin- 

cipal Rabbies: and by them he would have convert- 
ed the nation. But inſtead of that, he condemns the 


— of the church-governors, addreſſes his ſer- 


mons „gives it as a proof of his miſſion 
that w oſpel was 2 to the poor, and conſtant- 
ly protects his followers in the exerciſe of the right 
of private judgment. When the diſciples plucked 
and ate the ears of corn, they broke two canons of 
the eſtabliſhed church. It was on a pms | 


§ to the common people. 
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and probably before morning-ſervice was over: and 
the church had determined: the illegality of what they 
did. ' Uſed to judge for themſelves, they thought 
the church miſtaken in this caſe, ventured to think 
for themſelves, and acted accordingly. Did not 
Jeſus Chriſt protect them in their claim? 
The apoſtles, worthy followers of ſuch a maſter, 
went into all nations preaching a doctrin which no 
church-governors upon earth believed. Did they 
deny the right of private judgment? If they had, 
their expeditions would have been in the Quixotic 
ſtile. Did S. Paul write to Corinth? I ſpeak as to 
Aawiſe men: JUDGE 'YE what I ſay. Did he write to 
Rome? Let EVERY MAN be fully perſuaded in his own - 
mind. Every body underſtood this. 
at Berea, men and women, ſearthed the cri 
daily whether theſe: things were ſo, The ſtudents at 
Athens deſired to know what the new dotirin was, of 
which the apoſtle ſpake: For the purpoſe of ſearch 
no doubt, The magiſtrates, as Gallio, declared 
themſelves no JUDGES IN SUCH MATTERS. _ 
hence the amazing ſucceſs of his preaching 
what himſelf calls preaching with aer of "he 
ſpirit, and power, S. Luke calls reaſoning in the ſyna- 
gogue every ſabbath-day. Compare Acts xviii. 4. with 
1 Cor. ii. 4; 5. Who can account for all this with- 

out the right of private judgment? 
| Conſider the condition of man in a ſtate of natures 
and you will readily grant either that a right-of de- 
termining for himſelf is no man's, or every man's 

right. Vindicate the right to one, and you do it to 
two, to two hundred, to two thouſand, to the whole 
world: For all in a ſtate of nature are on a level. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
Prince nor ſubject: The right of one argued from 
his nature is * right of all. Whether men forfeit 
this right in a ſtate of ſociety is another queſtion, 

* E 2 FOR 
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A Chriſtian not only cannot, but if he could he 
ought not to dif] this right, becauſe not only 


he cannot be a Chriſtian — its exerciſe, but all 
thepurpoſesofcivilgovernmentmay beanſweredwith- 
out it. The power of the magiſtrate is an article of 
importance enough to demand a particular diſcuſ- 
ſion, that therefore ſhall be the ſubject of a future 


letter; let the remaining ſpace of this be filled up 


with enquiring, whether, if this advantage of pri- 
vate judging had been denied to other claſſes of men, 


the world would not have ſuſtained infinite damage? 
Chuſe of the mechanical arts, or of the ſciences, 


which you pleaſe, place it in the ſtate in which it was 


ſeven hundred, -five hundred, or two hundred years 
let its then preſent ſtate be defined, its ne plus 


+ determined, let all future ſearch be prohibit- 


ed, and what an innumerable multitude of uſeful 


_ diſcoveries are men deprived of? 


When Columbus firſt imparted his deſigns rela- 


tive to the diſcovery of America to Ferdinand kin 


of Spain, his majeſty thought proper to adviſe wi 
his Eccleſiaſtical counſellors about it. All were a- 


* tke project, and quoted S. Auſtin, who, in 
' -his book de civitate Dei, 7 had declared it impoſſible 
| to paſs out of one hemiſphere into another; and had 


denied that there could be any Antipodes. Seneca, 
Seneca the heathen, had declared long before, that 
future ages would diſcover new worlds, — that 
Thule would not be the fartheſt _ up 
In this caſe it muſt be owned that 
heretic, and Seneca a ſound believer. The king — 
Columbus ventured to diſſent, judged for themſelves, 
and found ample reward for 0 o doing notwithſtand- 
ing clerical deciſions. Indeed S. Auſtin was not the 
os rſon who denied the poſlibility of Antipodes, 
the 2 # rch denied it, that 1s, the head Pope * 
deni 


2 bounds, den the cit of God 


\ ; ( 
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denied it for all the members. And this is the order 
that he ſent to his legate Boniface Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, who had acculed Virgil Biſhop of Saltzburg 
of holding thedangerouserrorof the Anti 1 
ſays the head of the church, © he ſhould be conicted 
* of maintaining that 22 doctrin, which he hath 
« uttered Hint the Lord, — his own ſoul, 
« that is, that there is another world, other men under 
<« the earth, another ſun and another moon, call a con- 
« ſiſtory, degrade him from the honor of the prieſt- 
hood, et ab Ecclefia pelle.“ A fine ſtory for a man 
to be excommunicated for! | , 
Has not all Europe pitied the fate of Copernicus 
and Galileo, the fathers of modern aſtronomy? The 
firſt kept his work near forty years before he dared 
to publiſh it, and died immediately after it was pre- 
dented to him, the perſecution he dreaded being the 
ſuppoſed cauſe. As to Galileo, he was charged with 
hereſy, firſt for affirming that the ſun was in the cen- 
tre; ſecondly, that the earth was not in the centre, 
but had a diurnal motion. His works were burnt, 
himſelf impriſoned, and being releaſed was injoined 
a pennance of repeating once a week for three years 
the ſeven penitential pſalms. As if the penitential 
pfalms ſaid any thing about Galileo's crime! but 
theſe are ſome of the truits of denying the right of 
Private 2 The Pope, the ſole judge, was 
pleaſed to think that theſe diſcoveries in geography 
and aſtronomy claſhed with certain doctrins eſtabliſh- 
ed in the church, | 
What a condition would all Chriſtendom have 
been in by this time, had not this extravagant claim 
been denied, and the right of private judgment eſta- 
bliſhed in arts and ſciences? All the received ſyſtems 
of muſic, aſtronomy, phyſic, and of all other arts 
and ſciences, were originally private opinions; 4 
; $ , . bab y 


and excommunicate him. 


| 
| 
| 
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tion of the bible 
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bably they would have boen ſo ſtill, had the inven. 
tors been prohibited publiſhing, or the public exa- 
mining and receiying them. But now, - mankind 
form into ſocieties, impart their own diſcoveries, of- 
fer rewards to other inventors or improvers of arts 


and ſciences; And What follows? What might be 


expected; The perfection of ſcience. Thus Cicero 
accounts for that literary pre- eminence which Greece 
had over Rome: And thus in all nations and in all 
will the ſame effects follow the ſame cauſes: In 
as in Rome the maxim is true, :onos alit 


Numerous are the objections made to this doc- 
trin, there are however but two that are worth an- 
ſwering. The firſt is, That Chriſtianity is perfect 
and intire in the holy — that herein it dif- 
fers from human arts and ſciences, that therefore the 
inquiſitiveneſs neceſſary for the latter would be high- 
ly injurious to the former. To which it may be 
juſtly anſwered that, many people doubt this, as the 
church of Rome, whoſe notion is too fully expreſſed 
by Cardinal Hoſius, who ſaid that the ſcriptures 
were of no more authority than Eſop's fables, werg 
it not for the authority of the church: As the peo- 
ple called Quakers, who conſider the holy ſcriptures 
as a ſecondary rule ſubordinate to the ſpirit: And 


many others who wholly deny their divinity. Now 


ought not all theſe people to be allowed the liberty 
of examining the Pant of the divinity and perfec- 
? For private judgment which is 
their malady is alſo their only medicin. But let the 
perfection of the holy canon be granted. It will a- 
mount to no more than granting che perfection ot the 
works of nature. In both, int ſible things, even tie 
eternal power and Godhead are to be ſeen and UNDER- 
3T00D by the things thet are made. The word of re. 
* 8 5 velation, 
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velation, like the works of nature, -pteſens objects to 
view, but objects to be examined and underftond; 
And how can this be without the right of; private 

judgment? You ſay the ſeriptures give a ac- 
count of the nature of God, the nature of man, the 
vanity of the life that, now is, the certainty of the 
life that is to come; but how is another man to know 
this unleſs you allow him to examin and determin 

for himſelf? It may be a perfect rule, it may be a 
ſubordinate rule, it may be a falſe rule, it may be 

no rule at all, for any thing he knows ho muſt not 
examin, or if he examins muſt not determin: For 
to retain the meaning is to retain the book: And 
there's no real difference between denying the exami- 
nation and denying the concluſion. You know the 

ſtory of father Fulgentio: Preaching at Venice on 

+ Pilates queſtion What is trutbꝰ? He told his hearers 
that at laſt after many ſearches; he had found it out, 
and held out a New-teſtament, and ſaid that there it 
was in his hand; but then he put it in his pocket, 

and coldly ſaid; But the buat is probibited., Now 

what great difference would there have been if he 
had ſaid, Ten may read the book, but its true meaning 
is prohibited? Yet this is what all the Arminian clergy 
in England muſt ſay, if they ſpeak conſiſtently with 
themſelves: For in the opinion of all impartial judges 

the eſtabliſhed. religion is Calviniſm. 28901] 

I he other objection is, that this will open a door 
to all ſorts of hereſies, and the truth will be oppreſſed 
and diſappear. Indeed! And is truth ſuch a timo- 
rous cowardly thing? What idle fears are theſe! 
Should an honeſt man be taxed wich diſſoluteneſs 
and impiety, and ſhould any propoſe to him a fair 
trial before impartial judges, would he be frighten» 
ed at it think you? Chrittianity is not to be loaded 
with calumnies, ſhe is ſo already, her only hope is a 

fair trial. A ; 
2 6 ut 
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But to abridge the matter. Do not facts contra. 
dict chis — not 1 2 of mo full of hereſy ? 
Has not'the goſpel and the right of private judgment 
gone hand 1 in the — Is the power 
and promiſe of God nothing? Has he not engaged 
to ſupport his church? Does not every thing pro- 
| to men relate to ſome operation of their minds? 
not a rational fancy protect the truth of image- 
ry in poetry, and an honeſt conſcience religion? 
Strange errors have been propoſed which the pene- 
tration of church- governors could neither foreſee, 
nor provide againſt, and it has happened to them as 
to monſtrous images in poems, they are dead, and 
buried, and exploded, and the public taſte not in- 
jured thereby. Take one example, your ſagacity 
will apply it. Here lays now on the deſk a folie 
in xxiv Cantos, intitled Pfche, or Love's 
myſtery. This is a ſecond Edition, from the Uni- 
verſity-preſs 1702. The author is Dr. Beaumont, 
late Regius profeſſor of divinity, and maſter of S. 
Peter's College in Cambridge. The preface tells 
you that *© the true genius —＋ is little regard. 
ed, or rather not ſubject at all to common capaci- 
ties.” Here follows a verſe of that kind from the 
firſt 78. Tis the devil in council he is ſpeak- 
"Three times heſhak'd his horns; three times his mace 
Hebrandiſh'dtowards heav' n; three times he ſpew'd 
Fell ſulphur upward : Which when on his face 
It ſouſed back, foul blaſphemy enſu'd 
So big, ſo loud, that his huge mouth was ſplit 
To make full paſſage to his rage and it, 
The Devil ſpewing and ſwearing till he ſplit his 
mouth! Is not this above common capacities? Is not 
this in the true genius of poetry? Is the genius of 
poetry in danger from ſuch poetical hereſy as this? 
: Farewell. 
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Majores naſtri, Patres conſcripti, neque conſilii, neque 
aAudaciæ unquam eguere: neque ſuperbia obſtabat, quo 
minus aliena inſtituta, fi modo proba, imitarentur. 

_  CASAR APUD SALLUST, 
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F mankind be conſidered 1 , their uni- 
formity ſeems an impoſſibility, If they be con- 
ſidered morally as members of a chriſtian church, 
they ſtill retain a right to judge for themſelves, none 
of their church-governors can deprive them of that 
right by arguments drawn from the religion they pro- 
feſs. It remains now to enquire whether the civil 
magiſtrate has ſuch a right. Has he any thing to 
do with the conſciences of his ſubjects while the 
peace of ſociety is ſafe? A ſhort detail of the ori- 
gin, the nature, and the end of civil government 
will probably incline you to anſwer No. | 
Let magiſtracy originate where it will, let it pro- 
ceed from nature, from God immediately, from the 
pag or from power; it is immaterial: From none 
of theſe ſources can there flow a right over the con- 
ſciences of the ſubjects. | 
A natural magiſtracy is ſuch a government as 
Adam had — 2 deſcendants during his natural 
life; and ſuch a one any man would have, who, 
tranſported with his wife into a deſolate iland, ſhould 
people that iland with his own children and grand- 
Children. Such a magiſtrate, ſo far from denying 
his children the right in queſtion, would naturally 
become both prince and prieſt to them, and would 
himſelf propoſe, as ſoon: as he found them capa- 
ble, what he had diſcovered of the deity to their ex- 
amination. - Happy in the enjoyment of religious 
ſcience himſelf, he would long to impart, nor would 
his happineſs be E al his auditors by their 
- | own 
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order of men to ſuppreſs thoſe qualifications? How 
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own powers. had examined, reliſhed, and received 


the truth. Should there be a fool in his little em- 
pire who could not, or an obſtinate ſybje& who 


' would not uſe the right of judging for himſelf, it 


would give him the moſt exquiſite pain: And ſhould 
any proteſt that after their beſt ſearch they could not 
perceive the evidence of ſome things aſſerted by their 
princely parent, he would naturally conclude that 


7outh, inexperience, want of capacity, were imper- 


ections af nature in them, but no crimes; that for 
his own part, he was not infallible, that poſſibly him- 


| ſelf might be miſtaken; In ſhort he would have no 


notion of a crime, and therefore would inflict no 
penalty. Is it credible that when Enoch propheſied 
in the firſt religious aſſemblies he inforced his pro- 


phecies with penal laws? Would the father of his 


people act ſo? To parents the argument appeals. 

Miagiſtracy is ſometimes obtained by power, that 
is, by conqueſt.. But, whatever claims fuch con- 
querors.may make, nothing can be argued for their 


legality; the conqueſt itſelf, on which the claim is 


founded, being an act of injuſtice, Perhaps policy, 
more than ſuperſtition, made the Romans when they 
beſieged a place not only invite the tutelary god of 
the place to come out and leave the beſieged, but 


alſo promiſed that the ſame, or a more ſolemn worſhip 


ſhould be paid to him by the Romans: EUNDEM AUT 
AMPLIOREM APUD RQMANOS CULTUM. The poli- 
cy of conquerors pleads for the right of the people, 
though their equity ſhould be ſilent. 

If magiſtracy be immediately derived from God, 
it is not ſuppoſeable that God ſhould require a ma- 
giſtrate to exerciſe a power which himſelf does not 


exerciſe. How injurious to the ſupreme being to 


ſuppoſe him creating men with capacities and diſpo- 
—.— for judgi & themſelves, and inſtituting an 


injurious 
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injurious to his goodneſs and equity to him 
requiring a duty of the magiſtrate, which he has 
given him no ability to perform] God thus requires 
impoſſibilities. When the Jews were under à Theo- 
cracy, and there was no: king in Iſrael,” every man did 
what was right in hf. own eyes; And when Moſes 
was immediately appointed of God to govern them, 
not only in their morals was divorcement tolerated; 
but in their religion they were ſuffered to carry tb 
tabernacle of Moloch, and the ſtar of their Gad Remphan, 
figures which they made to worſhip. The planet Sa- 
turn, whoſe 3 and ſyriac name is ſaid to be 
Chiun, and whoſe egyptian name is Remphan, is the 
ſuppoſed object of that idolatrous worſhip. It muſt 
be owned that Moſes publiſhed very ſevere laws a- 
gainſt idolatry, but whether it was that he found ſe- 
verity not anſwer the end, or whatever was the cauſe, 
there was an omiſſion of circumciſion, and the paſſ- 
over, all the time of his government, (he practiſed 
the former indeed in his own family) and there are 
traces of extreme toleration all through the hiſtory 
of that people down to the death of Jeſus Chriſt, 
when Sadducees are found in the high prieſthood: 
That Moſes allowed ſuch a toleration is argued from 
Deut. xii. 8. If it be aſked, how can his laws be 
reconciled with a toleration? Probably, by confin- 
ing the laſt to private judging, and the firſt to overt 
acts diſturbing the peace of ſociety. Let it however 
be obſerved, that a not being able to reconcile ſeem- 
ing contradictions in this caſe does not affect the ar- 
ment. The omiſſion of circumciſion, the allow- 
ing of divorces, and the practiſing of idolatry dur- 
ing the forty years pilgrimage of the Jews are hiſto- 
rical facts too well atteſted to be denied. 
After all the reaſonings about the immediate de- 
rivation of magiſtratical authority from God, it muſt 
be granted, that * | 
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be the "miniſter of God in any thing diſagreeable to his 
will. Now — is his Lil the magiſtrate ſhould 
exerciſe authority over the conſciences of his ſub- 
jects, may be abundantly diſproved from the light 
of nature, and from the holy ſcriptures. 8, Paul 
"wrote his epiſtle to the Romans about the third year 
of Nero's reign, is it credible that the ſubjection he 
inſiſts on Chap. xii. is a ſubjection of conſcience to 
Nxxo's creed? The primitive chriſtians were not of 
the magiſtrate's religion for the ſpace of three hun- 
dred years, yet all that time they thought the m̃agiſ- 
trate tbe miniſter of God for good. All that time, ei- 
ther the magiſtrate did not claim, or the church did 
not allow his claim of the right in queſtion. 
If the power of the magiſtrate be derived from the 
people, it is impoſſible he ſnould have a juſt claim 
over their oonſciences. For though the people, 
coming out of a ſtate of nature into a ſtate of ſocie- 
ty, give up many private rights in order to obtain 
other and greater rights; yet this is a right which 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be given up; for two reaſons. 
Firſt, the right itſelf in its nature is inalienable. No 
man can any more diveſt himſelf of private judging 
than of thinking. Make what contracts he will, a 
little attention will convince him that no man ever 
gave up this right, nor ever can. It is con- natural, 
deprive him of this and you deprive him of his ex- 
iſtence. But ſecondly, ſuppoſe he could reſign the 
right of private judgment to the magiſtrate, he would 
not do it but to obtain ſome greater advantage in its 
ſtead. But what advantage can compenſate for the 
loſs of liberty of conſcience? If any ſhould ſay the 
ce of ſociety is obtained by it. Whoſe peace? 
Not the magiſtrates; for malcontents are a trouble 
to him; not his that loſes his liberty. But the pro- 
anſwer is, that where the peace of ſociety hath 
once diſturbed through an abuſe of toleration, 
| | ws 
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it has been a thouſand times diſturbed by the oppo- 
fite ſpirit of intolerance. Let magiſtracy originate 
then where it will, in nature, in conqueſt; in an im- 
mediate appointment of God, or in a mutual con- 
tract among men, nothing can be deduced from its 
origin in favor of a claim over conſcien ce. 
This will appear yet plainer if you advert a little 
to the nature of civil government. Civil ſociety con- 
fiſts in a MORAL not a SENTIMENTAL. UNION, the 
preſervation of which union is the buſineſs of the 
magiſtrate. Where a moral union prevails fociety 

is ſafe; where it does not no other unanimity (ſup 
poſe attainable) contributes any thing. Wha would 
it contribute to the peace of ſociety, if an uniformi- 
ty of ſentiment could be eſtabliſhed in muſic, ſta- 
tuary, architecture, or painting, unleſs at the ſame 
time an unanimity in moral obligations prevailed al · 
ſo? On the contrary, how would it injure the peace 
of ſociety if every one had a different creed on theſe 
articles, ſuppoſe at the ſame time a moral unanimity 
prevailed? | MT Fey 1 
But does not the preſervation of this moral union 
depend on the magiſtrate's authority over the conſci- 
ence of the ſubject? Let an anſwer to this be defer- 
red for a moment; and let it be aſked, whether, ſup- 
| Poſe the magiſtrate could preſerve the _ as well 
without exerciſing this authority as with it, whether 
in ſuch a caſe, he would not chuſe to let conſcience © 
alone? Certainly a wiſe magiſtracy would. A wiſe 
magiſtrate is a politician, A politician is a maſter of 

human nature. A maſter of human nature knows 
that mankind are better governed with than without 
their conſent. Conſequently, where he has the choice 
of two means to obtain the ſame end, he would chuſe- 
that which involves the conſent of the ſubject: And 
that is, to let him maintain a moral union to ſoeiety 
on his own principles. But to return to the 3 
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The Þ ion of a moral union does not depend 
on the povernor's exercifing a right over the conſci- 
ences of the On the contrary, the hiſtory 
of all Chriſtendom will prove, that this very claim 
has deſtroyed more moral union than all other pre- 
tences whatever. It was a juſt ſaying of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian II. to Henry III. of France. Such 
princes as tyrannitze over the conſciences of men, attack 
#he ſupreme being in bis ſtrongeſt part: And frequently 
loſe the earth by concerning themſelves too ay with 


he direct end of theengliſh conftitution is po- 
* litical- liberty. Now the liberty of the fubje& 
5 principally depends on the goodneſs of criminal 
„ laws, and this liberty is in its higheſt perfection 

« when criminal laws derive each puniſhment from 
te the particular nature of the crime. In things that 
«6 organs the — or ſecurity of the ſtate, 
4 ſecret actions are ſubject to human juriſdiction. 

« But in thoſe that offend the deity, and where there 
“ js not any public action, [injurious to the peace 


4 of ſociety, ] there cannot be any point in queſtion, 


« as to a criminal matter: The whole. paſſes be- 
« tween God and man, who knows the meaſure and 
« time of his vengeance.” Theſe are the juſt ſen- 
timents of thoſe that beſt underſtand the end of civil 
| ent, and theſe ſentiments plead for the right 
— claimed by = ſubject. —— is the e 
iſtracy. Whoſe liberty? The magiſtrate's? Not 
— — the ſubjects alſo. _ 8 
Indeed when a magiſtrate claims and exerciſes a 
right over conſcience, he not only deprives his fub- 
jects of liberty, but deprives the ſtare alſo of the ſer- 
vices of ſome of the worthieſt of men. Confequent- 
Iy his claim is an injury to the ſtate, Was it poffi- 
ble to raiſe from the dead the greateſt men in their 

| . 
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uſſembled in England, the ſtate would be deprived 
df their fine abilities, unleſs (which no man can be 
{ſure of) they would ſubſcribe the eſtabliſhed faith. 
Diverſity of opinions, if judiciouſly managed, ra- 
ther, tend to diſcover than to weg the truth: 
Hence that proper advice at opening a general aſ- 
ſembly of alk, confider the fact, take advice, and ſpeak 
your minds: The lame notion is conveyed in the very 
name of the Britiſh repreſentation, it is a parliament, ' 
that is, an aſſembly convened to give advice by 
ſpeaking their minds. If this be a proper method 
of finding out truth in the ſtate, why not in the 
church? A A 
To give the magiſtrate a power over the conſci- 
ences 1 the dabgects is to . conſcience. For 
1 A omen reſides in England, acknow- 
wer in queſtion, and profeſles with an 
oath . xp 39 — He paſſes from Dover 
to Calais, and lol another magiſtrate requires ano- 
.ther faith; he muſt renounce calviniſm, and embrace 
the faith of the gallican church. He croſſes the 
Alps and appears at Rome, another faith again. 
Should he purſue his rout and retain his notion of 
magiſtracy, he muſt believe as the Czar believes at 
Peterſburg, as the grand Signior believes in I 8 
If he goes round the world he muſt be of all 
ns; or, to ſpeak more properly, if he goes round 
world thus, of no religion at all. 
The people called Qu ers ſoem to have under- 
ſtood the principles of civil government as well as 
any people upon earth, and to have practiſed them 
more than moſt ſects in Chriſtendom. The firſt of 
24 articles, called fundamental conſtitutions of Pen- 
y lvania, drawn up by the ſenſible Mr. Penn, deſerves 
to be written in letters of gold, for its benevolence. 
In reverence to God, the — hae lights and ſpi- 
2 n author as well as object of all divine know- 
G 
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ledge, faith and worſhip, I do for me and mite 
declare and eſtabliſn, for the firſt fundamental of 
the government of this country, that eve on, 
- chardoth or ſhall reſide cherbin! ſhall ot fre en- 
*© joy the free poſſeſſion of his or her faith, and ex- 
» erciſe of worſhip toward God, in ſuch way and 

manner as every, ſuch perſon ſhall in conſcience 
believe is moſt acceptable to God. And fo long 
* as every ſuch perſon uſeth not this chriſtian liber- 
* ty to licentiouſneſs, or the deſtruction of others, 
** that is to ſay, to ſpeak looſely or profanely, or 
** contemptuouſly of God, Chriſt, the holy ſcrip- 
** tures, or religion, or commit any moral evil or 
injury againſt others in their converſation; he or 
© ſhe ſhall be protected in the enjoyment of the a- 
“ foreſaid chriſtian liberty by the civil magiſtrate.” 
Here's an example worthy the imitation of all Eu- 
rope, beautiful in itſelf, but placed to infinite ad- 
vantage when contraſted with the- unnatural perſe- 
-cutions of many other lawgivers: The Cæfars that 
-murdered of old, the Stuarts that butchered of late. 
From the tyranny of the laſt the coloniſts fled, and 
of this colony you will ſay with Horace on another 
DO O matre pulchra fila pulchrior ' 
What avails creeping after metaphyſical ſubtilties 
in the ſchools? Try experiments, as ſound philoſo- 
phers have done, and on them raiſe a legiſlative fyf- 
tem. . Suppoſe a modern clergyman, animated with 
the ſpirit Ta Paul, ſhould go on a miſſion to the ſa- 
vages of Canada; what methods would he uſe to ef- 
tabliſh the faith? Whether he went to the Agon- 
quins, whoſe kingdom is elective, or to the Hurons, 
whoſe kingdom is hereditary, it would be immaterial, 
in both he would find a chief magiſtrate, who has no- 
thing to do to cure a refractory ſubject, but to ſay 
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to one of his guards, Go and rid me of that dog. 
' Conſidering what influence the tyrant's rank natural- 
ly gives him, he would endevor to conciliate himſelf 
to him firſt, and to obtain (if poſſible) his good 

races. He would for the preſent content himſelf 
with ſecretly abhorring a ſavage deſpotiſm, which 
he could not controll, and probably would avail 
himſelf of Hobbes's maxim. He uſed to ſay that, 
if be was in a deep pit, and the devil ſhould put down 
his cloven foot, he would take hold of it to be drawn out 
by it. Suppoſe his majeſty ſhould indulge him with 
an audience, would he dare to ſay to him, Sire, I am 
an ambaſſador of the Great ſpirit, who made, who 
preſerves, and who, after death, will judge, and re- 
ward or puniſh, all mankind. The obedience which 
he requires is partly dictated by men's conſciences, 
and fully explained in this book in my hand; a book 
which the great ſpirit commanded to be written for 
our inſtruction, and received under pain of his diſ- 
pleaſure. Your majeſty however has the ſame au- 
thority in this nation, as other kings have in their 
dominions, and it remains with you to determin whe- 


ther theſe things be true or falſe, Not only have 


none of your ſubjects a right of examining and de- 
termining for himſelf, but I myſelf, conſiſtent with 
my notion of your majeſty's ſupremacy, am ready 
to renounce all but what your majeſty believes as 

long as I am in your dominions? 5 
ö fay you, all this is nothing to the purpoſe, a 
king has no right over conſcience quatenusF king, 
but as a chriſtian king: Without hs juſt diſtinc- 
tion, you'll be able to prove that if a Canadian king 
be wrong, his ſubjects however are right, for they 
do what God requires, that is, they ſubmit their 
faith and conſciences to the king as ſupreme. Very 
well, See now what all your fine theory comes to. 
7 - Suppoſe 

* 2 conhidered merely as 4 king, | 


1 MAGISTRACY, 
8 a Jeſuit ſhould convert the king, has he a 
ae e Chriſtianity as the papiſts aſe 
No, ſay all — The 
Sa to him quatenus proteſtant chriſtian — 


| Quatenus Epiſeopalian, ſeys one; Quatenus preſby- 


terian ſays another; not at all ſays a third, whoſe 
voice ought to Haw _ — 2 Cæſar, the 
W ar's, and unte God, t 1 
er Van Farewell. 
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Laudamus veteres, ſed noſtris utimur amis. Ovi. 
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foretold t 
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relief in the matter of ſubſcription were pre- 
ented to parliament, that a gentleman in company 
heir fate, and grounded his prophecy'on a 

very ſingular opinion? An opinion, which then the 
company made light of, but which ſince has appear- 
ed too well-founded. The company expatiated on 
the equity, the reaſonableneſs, the modeſty, of the 


Die you recollect before the petitions for 


petition; they urged the good ſenſe, the generous 


and candid ſpirit of the government in religious mat- 
ters; they ſaid there was not an intolerant member 
of the Britiſh ſenate; they paſſed the higheſt and 


juſteſt encomiums on the known benevolent ſpirit of 


the royal family: They put all together and con- 
cluded that the bill would paſs. I beg leave to dif- 
fer from you gentlemen, ſaid the good man in queſ- 
tion, and to aſſure you that it will not paſs. Not 
that I doubt any thing you have advanced, but it 


is an innovation, and ſtateſmen always fear, and of- 


ten juſtly, innovations. It is not enough, added he, 
that the whole legiſlature approves, the people muſt 
alſo be diſpoſed to an act of this kind; and the 


ple you know love the old pad. The fate of the pe- 


titions you know, the true motives of their rejection 


are perhaps only known to God: But will there be 


any evil in examining for five minutes this ſame 1n- | 
NOVATION? It may amuſe a leifure moment, if it 
does not conduct a ſingle ſtep in life. | 

It is readily granted that antiquity is ſacred, eſ- 
pecially in religion, that innovations are ſometimes 
ER dangerous 


dangerous, #bovs all teligiour'ones, yer the advafl. 


tage ariſing to the petitioners from an examination of 
this article is not at all precarious: To urge novel- 


ty apainſt their petition is owning, at leaſt not deny- 
| ing, the equity of it; and altering the ftate of the 


ueſtion prodigiouſly. The queſtion here is not whe- 

r a freedom from ſubſcription be a juſt, a feaſon- 
able right; not whether it be analogous to nature 
and fcripture; not whether a britiſh ſubject may pru- 
dently aſk ſuch a right to be eſtabliſned by a britiſh 
ſenate; but merely whether the right be not a yew 
claim. To this the petitioners would anſwer; No. 
The practice of judging for themſelves is cozval 
with mankind, to be traced up to the moſt remote 
antiquity. If ſubjects have not made the claim in 
form it is governors have not denied their 
right. Subſcription indeed, they would ſay, is a no- 
velty, againſt which numbers have remonſtrated e- 
ver fince its introduction. But allowing ourſelves 
to be innovators, they would add, does not hurt our 
plea, for we are able to prove that innovation is 


ſometimes the duty and glory of legiſlators: And 


we can ſhow that no evil, but much good will follow 
the allowance of this innovation. : 

As to the antiquity of ſubſcribing creeds upon 
oath, nobody furely will be fo raſh as to affirm this 
ro have been the practice of the firſt three hundred 


years after Chriſt; You will allow Monſ. Du-Pin 


to be a capable and unſuſpected judge. His re- 
marks on the three firſt centuries, with which he 
concludes the firſt volume of his Bibhotheque des au- 
teurs ecclefiaſtiques, are extremely judicious. All 
Theology, ſays he, relates to doctrin, diſciplin, or 


morality.” He gives an abridgment firſt of the doc- - 


trin of the primitive churches, and juſtly remarks 
that it-was eſſentially the ſame in all. He abridges 
alſo their morality, and oblerves that their morals 


/ Were 


Y 


I 
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Were as itmmutable a3 their dofttin, © But as to 
& their diſtiplin, fays he, it wis * 
ent churches, and frequently * a 
& change.” — They were ext 

= chuſe miniſters whoſe Moxats were 5 
« ble, When thoſe that were ordained 2 
« tes died; THz rob thoſe their fuceeſfors. 
& The churches of the three principal cities in the 
& world were confidered as the firſt and clitef.—-The 
„ biſhop of the church of Rome was looked on as 
e the chief biſhop: However, they did not think 
him iafullible, and though he was confiilted and 
* his opinion of great weight, yet it was not altoge- 
ther blindly followed EVERY BISHOP BELTEVING 
„ THAT HE HAD A RIGHT of JUDGING IN ECCLE- 
* $1ASTICAL MATTERS: It was in the fourth cen- 


| 4 tury, when chriſtianity was publicly profeſſed by 


** the emperor , that the biſhops aſſembled, Arbrz 
„ BRE PAvTORITE PRs PRINCES, || and framed ca- 
„ nons to govern the church, the rights of biſho 
and an infinite numbet of other matters.“ 
this is ſtrictly true; and if the writings of the fas 
thers, and the hiſtory of the primitive churches” be 
cloſely examined, it wilt appear that the venerable 


= 11 — 3 
right 


e n Mi or by whom, the creed 
s ereed was Ape and ſhould 
its authenticity, it muſt not be a 
— the eſtabliſned church, for people would 
naturally fay; If the Apoſtles thovg 
compoſe a dees no doubt But N ones 
by what authority then have you added thirty- nine 
articles, two more creeds, and the whole beck of 
Homilies to the creed of a ſubſcriber? Should: it 
event A r any of their 
immediate 
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immediate ſucceſſors, com lee it, can any proof be 
brought of their pany oh ubſcription to A on oath? 
Call now if their be any t will yy . 


aud to which of the Sag wilt yok mY. | | 
Let it be allowed that Po farrago of / 
"civil and ſacred, ſpiritual . things, has 
tyrannized over 2 conſciences of 2 can it 
be denied that ſome of the moſt venerable of the 
Engliſh reformers refuſed all emoluments, and ſub- 
mitted to the ſevereſt trials, rather than clog their 
conſciences with ſubſcriptions and oaths? Fox and 
Coverdale are but two of a venerable number, whoſe 
reverend gray hairs the aft of uniformity brought down 
with ſorrow to the grave. | 
But waving all the arguments which might be 
drawn from the primitive times, you cannot but 
allow, that innovators are ſometimes important men, 
of as great importance as the conſervators of a na- 
vigable river: for the mechanical, the commercial, 
the literary, the theological world would all ſtagnate, 
and become uſeleſs and offenſive but for them.— 
There are Enthuſiaſts of all kinds, but no greater 
ſurely than ſome immoderate admirers of antiquity. 


Ihe bawdy and blaſphemy of an old Greek or 


| Roman poet ſhall be diſtilled in the brain of ſome 
| =. brother, till an aqua mirabilis | be ex- 
tuous enough to make ſome readers 
biel ae e All his .blunders ſhall be 
Rn to certain tropes, figures, or fine turns in 
rhetoric: His impudence is an irony, his ignorance 
an hyperbole, and, when a common reader is ſhocked 
at his extravagance, a grave Antiquarian crys, what 
ails you? You don't underſtand rhetoric, the 
makes uſe of a noble figure called a catachre 
When one of theſe _ © Enthuſiaſts vreſides in 8 in a 
univerſity, he caſts the ps the currency, 
vitiates taſte of the — i populace whoſe ſu- 


periors 
t a wonderful water. 
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periors think for them, and and 3 


to reform and * gras y to nature. Let 
| Rhetoricians ſay t they will will. every work of art 
is ſo far perfect as it approaches nature, nature is 
the ſtandard, nature is the critic, nature is the com- 


ment after all. To call to the order of nature is in- | 


novation. 


Indeed innovations, however needful, have been | 
ſometimes attended with all but inſurmountable 


difficulties: Yet, theſe difficulties ſurmounted, the 
triumphant heroes are aggrandized for ever: Such 
is the ſenſe mankind have of innovation! Time was 


when an Archbiſhop of Canterbury might ſay to one 
Cal hath called me for 3 deſtroie thee, 


of his flock, 
and all the falſe ſec that e Jeſu I ſhall 


ſet upon thy ſhinnes @ paire of pearles, that thou ſhalt 
be glad to change thy voice: With many moe won- 


derous and conuicious wordes. But even then the ſpirit 


of innovating was growing, and in 1360 complained, 
«* Lord, thy law is turned upſedown. Lord what 


« dome is it os REO] 3 


and not curſe a prieſt that ſmiteth a leude man, and 
4 leeſeth his charitie? Chriſt erdeinid that one brother 
&« ſhould not defire wracke of another : not that be would 


« that finne ſhould ben unpuniſhed, for thereto hath be 


« ordained kings and dukes, 3 other lewd officers under 
man ſmite thy vicar; other 2 


« them. Lord gif am 
& of his clerkes, be ne taketh - not in pacience 


« anon be ſmiteth with his ſwor 3 2 | 
j ef be 2 


« ward oy bis bodilich 

« O Lord me thinketh Pow” 1 «ag gart 

& kind, and rags the y by teaching. 9 Lord 

« whether axſedeſt thou after fwerdes in tim of thy 
« paſſion to againe ſtond 2 enemies? Nay forſooth 

« thou Lord. * Peter that ſmote for great loue of 


« thee, had no great thanke of thee, for his ſmiting.— 


clepen be 
+ thy 


— 9 e 


ww wood oo * . 
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ge ty vicar and head of the church!” Thus inno- 
vation liſpedd in its chil dhood, but at its 3 
n y did | it ſpeak out in the reformation 


at a miſerable, eplorable | ſtate was 

in before the reformation! Latin was Ken. 
Greek was miſcalled, 2d almoſt every word in the 
lexicon nicknamed. When Smith, and Cheke, per- 
mk the abſurdity of ſounding all the Greek 
and dipthongs Like che 1%, endevored to 
__ that Artes and to reſtore the Greek. tongue 
945 ronunGation; in vain did Biſhep 
S ancellor, make a ſolemn _—_ 

. 15 thay the Fon: ians 2 Fuges 
a matter}! found, and, to their honor 
ke th in the novel but true method 
ondunc Greek, There! is à time when the 

per dica f is every ! man's praiſe, 

So nece was innovation then, that the loweſt 
of the w it, and while they pitied their an- 
ecſto 905 had been oy 77 on, A. determined | 
to bu their own. bonds 41 85 ußrigbt, In vain did 


nks exclaim againſt ze newe learning, (as they 
called the „) 45 people were ex | 
Lt their old rafl-maſters, uid in in open court called 
"the priefts Ebuſftbead ah fron bo bond ak. ea 
A wh 250 e d. hway and they ſat 
about inveſti n bo om tbe(s 
things de h bole he refy fo 


[ ** de 1 
: — . made. it L and te 


hitory L A Ed bes at 11 WO wha 4 2 
Judged, but that. the Mayd of Kent had 02 ay 
nen and a peopheteſse ſpured, had net 
Fad 150 her at Po ons Ve te be Ad. 

n in the ſtate and in the 


eee e e Ting 
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neceſſary, were more ſo ſtill in the church, for 

the i hog were wa lergy was inſufferable ——A 

DS tin of London, and 
the of inſtructing more than three thou 

of God's —_— to 5 in the Land Feſus 

W. Perſie, hi 

OY MAP 


wo. 


it, — wiſhed for au a0 or 
B a furve 5 — 
1386, N t after 28 years efabliſhment 
the church of England, there were but 2000 preachers 
to ſerve 10000 racing, min there were about $8000 
| Many of thoſe 


N 


< for 22 — aud ftarvi 
— thei 1 Fe fer war's 1 
VEY is a curious 


be an argument 
| CounTy of Conn, A 


Number Name of the con Who or Patron · 
value. 22 ſouls. incumbent & — Ec | 
= — 


Mr. — He bv- {Bp.All * 5 
no preach ger. eth as = Ken- 
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If it were imaginable, that you could divert theſe 
remarks from their on cet channel, which is to 

prove the neceſſity of reforming abuſes at all times, 
and in all places, where they are found, without 
being frightened at the din of novelty, novelty; if it 
were imaginable that you could forget this, and re- 
proach modern church of England with the 
weakneſs 1 her anceſtors, ph ſhould be told that 
one prophet of your own printed ſweet fips of ſoul-ſaving- 
8 publiſhed & * 2 Ly dwarf 
in Chriſt; and a third, an fectual ſhove for a heavy- 
arſed chriſtian, - 
It is not a ſenſeleſs „ nr” of S. Auſtin's; 
i the wiſdom of this world be fookſhneſs with God, what 
will you call its ignorance and * (Serm. 240. vol. v. 
Jeſuit's Edit.) What indeed! Every body will own - 
the need of innovations then, if no intereſt be at 
ſtake. No member of the church of Rome but 
would bluſh now to preach what the infallible Inno- 
cent the third was not aſhamed to publiſh. A male 
child, fays that pontiff, as ſoon as it is born crys A. 
a female E. that is by tranſpoſition, Eva, thus ac- 
knowledging their deſcent from Eve, and their title to 
fm and miſery. What friar would ſay now-a-days 
that children are born with a creed in their mouths, 
which they expreſs in Latin and Hebrew? How 
would the preſent honorable Houſe of Commons 
ſtare if their preachers bade them cry 1 Heaven for 
a midwife left their deſigns ſhould miſcarry? Yet this 
has been done. Who that preaches before a modern 
* univerſity, would imitate the pious Latimer, whoſe 
eloquence once edified that godlye impe kynge Edward 
the vi? The good biſhop, preaching once at Cam- 
bridge in Chriſtmas time, divided his diſcourſe by 
a pack of cards; the gentry were diamonds, the poor 
people ſpades, hearts' were triumphs, and won the 

3 out of the hand of the pope, the king of clubs. 


as not your country done well to innoyate Sir? 
Me (or TL IO | _. Innovate! 


not ſu 


I NNOVAT TON 6 
Innovate! England, to her praiſe be it fpoken, 


has done nothing but innovate ever ſince —_— 


of Henry 


the ſeventh, till whoſe time, they ſay, 


king had not a currant-buſh in his dominions. She 
has imported the inventions and productions of the 
whole earth, and has improved and inriched herſelf 


by ſo doi New arts, new manuſactories, new 
laws, new di all things are become new, and 
does ſhe le at an innovation! The truth is, 


human knowledge is progreſſive, and there has been a 
gradual improvement in every thing; this age knows 


know many unknown to this, and hence the neceſſity 


laſt was ignorant of, the next will 


of frequent innovations. | | 
The love of novelty is fo far from being _ 


ous, that 


it is one of the nobleſt endowments of na- 


ture. It is the ſoul of ſcience, and the life of a thou- 
ſand arts; it fixes one to his books, another to his 
inſtruments, a third to his experiments, it ſets one 
to calculate at home, another to navigate abroad; 
"*tis ſeen pv" gh the caps of the ladies and the 


cabinets 


curious, are alike the productions of 


this diſpoſition, If it be ſaid, this paſſion defeats 
itſelf, and, having explored the whole creation, is 
as reſtleſs as ever. True, it is ſo, and this proves, 
its ſublime original, it will at laſt terminate on God, 
and God is an object every way fit to ſatiate this de- 
ſire; the incomprehenſible grandeurs of his nature 
for ever and ever affording new delights to the con- 
templative mind. Perhaps the hiſtorian 


in notbing elſe. 


mig at not ſo much blame the Athenians for telling 
ing ſome new thing, as for ſpending their time 


But what has all this to do with petitioning? A 
at deal. You ſay the petitioners are innovators, 


hey den) 


y this, and ſay they are antiquarians, only 


perſtitious enough to prefer the ruſt to the me- 


dal. 


8 
{ 
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ne limitations, p 
That the yearly afſembl 
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N they 
is natural, that 
Kit, and imp 


dal. But without availi 
that the love of 
men on inventing ſorne 0- 
thers; that new diſcoveries by the people call for 
laws | the ſtate. 
of the Rur b. an allow. 
ance of the neceſſity of a ſome laws, re- 
forming others, and making new ones. That there- 
fore innovation is neither forrain from the nature of 
N nor from the britiſn eonſtitution 
ar. r 
54 t men that have a in the world have 
— tion to their ſkill in 1 


Their Dames, their buſts — books; their elogi- 


all 


diffuſed through all countries, are a juſt re- 
of their'i — ray When idolatry had os 
the world, Moſes was the miniſter of a 


grand and noble innovation. When time had cor- 


the inſtirutions of Moſes, Hezekiah inno- 
vated again, deſtroying what even Moſes had ſet up; 
and when the reformations of others were inade« ' 
quate, ——— Chriſt, aſcending his throne, crented all 
Twelve innovators went one way, ſe⸗ 
venty — their found went into all the earth, and 
e hi of Mo worlt reforming and re- 
novating the whole face of the earch, When wealth 
had produced Jon power ſubjection, ſubjection 
indolence, indolence ignorance, and the pure reli- 

gion of Jeſus was debaſed, here riſes an „there 
a Charles; Turin produces a Claude, Lyons 4 


A. 0, England a Wiekliff; the courage of Lu- 


of Calvin, the eloquence of Beza, the 
— of Cranmer, all conſpire to innovate again. 
in uſtrious innovators! You pleaded for conſcience 


| a cuſtom, your names will be tranſmitted to 


poſterity with deſerved renown! 
Still it will be ſaid, Legiſlators ought not to in- 


novate 
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Hovate without cauſe, nay they ought not to tiſque 
an itinovatian without a moral certainty of great ad- 
vantages. Be it ſo; And ſuppoſe 4 ſenator ſhould 
aſk the repeal of any law, and ſhould urge that all 
ſtatute law was expoſitory only of the law of nature; 
that when the former did not ſquare with the latter, 
it ought to be new caſt, and ſhould prove that the 
law, whoſe repeal he follicited, was of that kind: 
Would any body ſay to that ſenator, Sir, your rea- 
ſoning is juſt, but we muſt not innovate. without 
cauſe? G8 9] | 
As to the advantages ariſing from an uhiverfal to- 
leration, it is highly probable they would be very 
great; Lenity in governors naturally produces the 
Fureſt and nobleſt e in the gov .. Solomon's 
counſellors; who were able politicians; remarked 
this to Rehoboam, Serve the people, ſaid they, an- 
ſwer them, und ſpeak good words to them, then will 
they be thy ſervants for ever; It would remove a 
mark of infamy from many of his majeſty's loyal 
ſubjects, whoſe ambition is only to paſs for what 
they really are; the. „not the - hired friends of 
the conſtitution. It would the endleſs ſtrifes 
about words to no profit, which have too long arm- 
ed brother againſt brother. It would diſarm popery 
of its moſt formidable weapon againſt proteſtantiſm, 
that is, the endleſs diviſions of proteſtant communi- 
ties. Schiſms in churches, like factions in ſtates, 
are-more about words than things, and if to extin- 
guiſh whig and tory be a chef d ouvre 5 in the ſtate, 
why is not the extinction of party-names a good 
work in the church? It will be replied, all this 
would alter nothing, wiſe men don't judge now of 
names but things: And would continue to do 
ſo then, Very true, Statute law does not rule wiſe 
men, wiſe men know n e 1 


= 


4 @ maſter firoke, 
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by chat law. But do the bulk of mankind. know 
2 more * _ Do they penetrate be- 

ond appearances not ready with Hoſpi- 
2 landiord to believe, if a friar tells them; that 
22 monk and that Eve was a n? 

Peo this claſs are the proper people (if 

ate) ieee oped oath, 2d an — x ed 
ſweat every day one more can be no very — 


addition, not would they puzzle themſelves with en- 


iring why were. fined for fwedting at home, 
aud ee it abroad. Had het learning, 
did they ſtudy the natute and r man, 
did they dral in matters of conſcience, did they uſe 
all their learning and: influence to ws ru ow to 
the crown, . benevolence” to men, towards 
God, did they offer to give every 7 poi ſecurity 
to the civil 4 iy ſubſcribing another 
man's creed upon 0: „which, in their opinion, was 
no ſecurity at all: Was this the caſe with the lower 
orders of men, they ought to be indulged in this ar- 
ticle. And ſince the contrary is evident, they ought 
not to be dupes to names, and parties, about which 


they know nothing but the names. There is ſcarce- 


ly one in a thouſand that frees himſelf from the pre- 
judices excited by party- tales. One inſtance indeed 
e the famous profeſſor of 
divinity at Leyden. A great number of people were 
3 between Junius and a Franeiſ- 
can. The people had been made to believe many 


idle ſtories about the heretical Junius: An old man 


buſtling in tlie croud expreſſed a prodigious deſire 
of ſeeing this heretic, which, when J — was in- 
formed of, he deſired might be granted. The croud 


made way, the old man marched forward, and, di- 


ligently ſurveying him from head to foot, cried, 
now I know of what 1 have been told. 
What have you been told? Said Junius. I was told, 
replied he, that you had cloven feet. 


For 


C J 2 
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For the ſake of theſe men the innovation (if it 
muſt, be ſo called) in queſtion is pleaded for. A fine 
plea truly! Let them wallow in their brutal preju- 
dices, 95 5 ſhould you deſtroy the felicity of their 
ignorance? | 
Softly good Sir: Do you hear S. James? Ye have 
deſpiſed the poor. And what then? Why you are 
very irrational jn ſo doing. All your property is in 
their hands; they manufacture all you uſe: They 
cultivate your lands, manage your cattle, tranſact 
almoſt all your affairs, export your ſurplus, import 
your ſuperfluities, the wealth of a peerage is intruſt- 
ed with them, The deareſt part of your comforts 
are committed to them; they nurſe your children in 
their tendereſt and moſt ductile days, and too often 
inſtil into noble blood what time can never exhale. 
Yea more, your own ſafety depends on them; they 
build and man your fleets, they form your armies, 
they guard you by 75 they ſtand centinel for you 
at night. Lou may deſpiſe the poor. You may even 
undertake to prove that univerſal benevolence, the 
ſpirit, and the ſplendor of chriſtianity, ought to be 
nied-them, Lou may maintain that their ſtupid 
credulity ought to be impoſed on by names, and their 
ſavage zeal kept in its old channel. But prudent. 
people will think, otherways, and wiſh for an inno- 
vation, True, they are the dirty feet of the body 
politic; but their union to the head makes them re- 
PeQtable. For your part, * ſhall ſubmit to the 
puniſhment of hearing an old tale, and a further pe- 
nalty ſhall be inflicted on you if you will not apply 
it. A ſkilful organiſt had both his hand — his 
foot bruiſed by the fall of a gallery. Whenever the 
ſurgeon attended, the muſician plied him with, Doc- 
tor never mind my foot; direct all your ſkill to the 
cure of my hand. The Son of Galen, wearied out 
with this impertinence in his repeated. viſits, at 
Ne 12 length 
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length loft all chriſtian forbearance, flew in his pa- 
tient's face and bawled out, You blockbead! If your 
foot ſhould mortify what would become of your band! 


Farewell, 


& 2 i „ 


LETTER 


* 


ON 
Profecto eos ipſos, qui ſe aliguid certi habere arbitrantur, 


addubitare coget doligſimorum hominum de maxima re 
| (s. e. de natura deorum) tanta diſſentio. Cictzo. 


LETTER Vi. 
oo n o 
81 R, 


NE of the moſt odious reflections chat was 
ever caſt on w —— is that of father 


Thomaſſm. He ſays, that the'whole earth e have 
been over-run with ri bd not the Emperors main- 
tained the faith. be a more cruel aſperſion 


on the truth than this? And pray reverend father, 
what alliance is there berween the faith and the 
ſword ? But ſtop; his reverence is right, By faith 
he means the Romiſh religion, and by hereſy he 
means whateyer is not in the Pope's creed; and he 
is right in affirming, that popery would have been 
d had it not been in league with the ſtate, 
and upheld by the ſword. But ſhould any man 

N belief of the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, he would aſperſe the Goſpel in the moſt 
ſhameful and indefenlible manner. Affirm this, 
venerable father, of a particular modification of 
chriſtianity and welcome; nobody will contradict 
you; but affirm this of chriſtianity, of truth itſelf, 
of the doctrin and morality of the bleſſed Immanuel, 
and thouſands will oppoſe you. Thouſands would 
ſay; Sir, we reje& error, not becauſe you call ir 
hereſy, but becauſe we perceive its abſurdity, We 
believe the truth, not becauſe his imperial majeſty 
perceives its evidence, but becauſe we have ex · 
amined it ourſelves, and can't help admitting con- 
cluſions having allowed the arguments from which 
they flow. No, Sir our religion is founded not 
on i Emperor, but on the love of God: 
and was there neither an nn nor a penal law, 
nor 
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nor a ſword upon earth, we ſhould be obliged, if we 
reaſoned juſtly, to worſhip God in ſpirit and in 


truth. Take back then your ungenerous reflection, 


beſeech your imperial coadjutor to put up his ſword 


in its ſheath, and only, (as his office requires) to 


ſtand by and keep the peace, while you! leatn that 
orthodoxy has nothing in the world to fear, for ſhe 
is indeſtructible: ſhe may be attacked, ſhe can never 


be deſtroy d. 


Orthodoxy, (like almoſt all the martial terms of 
controverſiſts) is a very vague, equivocal word.— 


In its original and true import; it fignifies a right 


belief: Bur, ſuch is the fate of language! In one la- 
titude it means a belief of one thing, in another the 
belief of another thing, quite contrary. In this 
letter, let it ſtand for what S. Paul calls the belief of 
the truth, not the belief of the trath as it is in this 
creed; or in that, or in any other, but &s it is in 


2 and, without enquiring who is in poſſeſſion 


this truth (which is forrain from the purpoſe) let 
it only be examined, whether the truth, or faith in it, 


be expoſed to danger by art univerfal toleration? 


Evidence is the characteriſtic of truth; and, if 
father Thomaſſin means any thing by his aſſertion, 


he means, that penal laws have the power of con- 
ferting the characteriſtic of truth upon falſhood.— 
But what power can give falſhood the' evidence of 
truth? If evidence be the ſupport of a true propo- 


ſition, the truth ſtands 1 ndent of the magi- 
ſtrate's power, and, ſupported by evidence, there is 
nothing left for the magiſtrate to do. If he means 
that the bulk of mankind, from the bafe gs 
of avarice or fear, will profeſs to be of the magi- 
ſtrate's ſentiments, and, without examining, win 
maintain his creed, all this is granted; but that ſuch 
ſlaves to intereſt are orthodox believers, or believers 
at all, is denied. If it be ſaid that the profeſſion of 
the truth by ſuch reſpectable perſonages, B 

Huence 
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influence people to examin what they believe: It is 
readily granted. But this very examination proves 
that neither pomp nor penalties characteriſe truth: 
It is evidence. Is it credible that ſuch numbers of 
people in all Europe would 4 ſuffered 


martyr- 
dom for their own ſentiments, if puniſhments could 


have made that true which was falſe before, or could. 
have prevailed on the martyrs to believe what they 
could not perceive the evidence of? | 
Propoſitions in books are pictures of objects in 
nature, and their truth lays in the exact conformity 
of the picture to its original: But what, in the name 
of logie, has the truth of this conformity, or the per- 
ception of this truth to do with imperial penalties ? 
Suppoſe a ſkilful artiſt ſhould preſent to public judg- 


ment an exact repreſentation of the emperor on can- 


vaſs. It is a fine painting ſays one; it is a ſtriking 
reſemblance ſays a ſecond; I am ſurprized at your 
infatuation, ſays a third, it is not at all like his ma- 
Jeſty. A diſpute originates, the emperor intereſts 

himſelf in it. Did his. majeſty condeſcend to allow 
the diſputants the honor of comparing the picture 
with the original, probably the difference might be 
adjuſted: Yet 3 not, for, after all, their dif- 
ferent judgments might originate in a difference of 
their organs; or in a hundred things more. But, o- 
tiginate where it would, Should | his majeſty ſay, 
4 Gentlemen, this picture is a true repreſentation of 
my perſon; and this propoſition is a true repreſenta- 
tion of the picture: And if you don't believe both 
- theſe, I ſhall refuſe you my protection, I ſhall ex- 
poſe you to a fine, to an impriſonment, to death it- 

Kit. Does any body * Nr 
would maintain bony? ile —_ be im- 
poſed, but belief would not be produ 


To the belief of a truth three 1 | 


an object, a propoſition repreſentative. of that ob- 
— jea, 
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ject, and an operation of an intell being aſſerie- 
: ing to that repreſemation ——— be ob- 


the agreement of the propoſition with its object. Be- 
lief or aſſent is an after-operation of the mind, fixed 
by the God of nature as immutably as the parts of 
the body are, and as nature never produced eyes in 


the hands, nor ears in the heels, ſo neither did that- 
man ever exiſt, who could difconcert the order of 


the operations of his mind. It is not in his power 
to believe, it is not in the power of any body elſe to 
make him believe, truth without evidence. Take 


the frft of theſe eſſentials, an iel: God, Moſes, 


Chrift, Paul, heaven, hell, death, judgment. All 


theſe objects are what they are, independent of em- 
perors, cftabliſhments, penalties, oaths, or any thing 
4 of the kind. Take the ſecond, a a propoſition ex- 


e the object. That propoſition is 


Now what have emperors, or eſt abliſh- 
=> or oaths, or penalties to do with the truth of 


the propoſition? Every propoſition is either true or- 


falſe independent of imperial conduct. Moſes was 
a faithful lnftorian, is either true or falſe, govern- 
ment can vary nothing. Should government enact, 
Moſes was a faithful hiſtorian; or on the contrary, 

Moſes was an impoſtor, it would not at all affect the 


truth of the propoſition. If he was a faithful hiſto- 


rian, no act of government can make him an im- 


poſtor; if he was an impoſtor, no government can 


eſtabliſh his fidelity. So that the object, and the 
truth of the — deſcribed in a propoſition, are 


_ in 1 as the being and mo- 
the pl — — py + 


Was — rl when — ridictiled it, as when 8 


Milton revered it: The ſame when Nero 

as when Elizabeth eſtabliſned it. And had poets 

and princes never exifted, what the bible Moſes 
oles 


tained no other way than 'by the mind's perceiving 


* 
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Moſes, would have been either true or falſe. P 
and principality, a canon and a ballad are of eq 
efficacy here, that is, they effect nothing at all. 
If neither an object of thought, nor a propoſition 
deſcriptive of that object, at all depend on the will of 
the emperor, the only queſtion that remains is, he- 
bee Ken on once the propolice 
cri on his e | 
by law? His majeſty requires all his ſublet to be- 
lieve a propoſition under pain of his diſpleaſure. But 
no imperial edi& can alter that order of the opera- 
tions of the mind, which the king of kings, and lord of 
lords hath eſtabliſhed in nature. The ſubject cannot 
believe or aſſent to a truth without evidence; he 
cannot receive that evidence without examination. 
In order to perceive the conformity of a propoſition 
with the object it deſcribes, his mind muſt compare 


the two together; and if, through a defect in his in- 


tellects, he ſhould think the propoſition affirms too 
much of the object, or if, through an abundance of 
intelligence, he ſhould think the 2 affirms 
too little, in both caſes he would deny the truib of 
the propoſition, or the exactneſs of the deſcription. 


What muſt he do in ſuch acaſe? Can he aſſent to what 
he cannot perceive the evidence of ? It is impoſſible. 


Shall he incur his majeſty's diſpleaſure by declaring 
he cannat receive the propoſition for a true one? 
Shall he, to retain his majeſty's favor, make oath 
ainſt his conſcience that he does believe the truth 
the propoſition? O cruel dilemma | That offends 
my prince: This affronts my God ! , 
Heu quantum fati parva tabella vehit! 
All this would follow the eſtabliſhment of truth 
by law, but a great deal worſe would follow the eſt- 
abliſnment of error. For imperial edicts not only 


can't produce faith, but they, by prohibiting the 
> "WA means 


y Alas! What great events on little trifles bang ! 
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means, deſtroy the end, and generate infidelity. An 
error eſtabliſhed by lay, and protected by the ſword, 
- gains authority, antiquity, univerſality, and many 
more marks, which paſs with numbers of lioneſt, 
but intereſted, or ſuperficial reaſoners, for the cha- 
racteriſties of truth. In all probability therefore fa- 
ther Thomaſſin's tables muſt be turned, and inſtead 
of ſaying, the whole earth would have been overrun with 
hereſy, had not the emperors maintained the faith: It 
might rather be ſaid, the whole earth would have been 
overſpread with orthodoxy, had not their majeſties af- 
fefted to eftabliſh the faith. | 
The orthodoxy of the world depends on examina- 
tion, but eſtabliſnments deſtroy examination the 
mean, and thereby orthodoxy the end. The ho 
of reward and the fear of puniſhment influence 
bulk of mankind, and when a man riſques all by 
reaſoning juſtly, when the concluſion of his argu- 
ments is a fine, an impriſonment, or death, how 
ſtrong is the temptation not to reaſon at all, or to 
reaſon ſuperficially! Should a teſt of this man's or- 
| thodoxy be required as ſoon as he arrives at man- 
hood, when his abilities are green, his proſpects con- 
fined, his paſſions vigorous, his av! 5 immature, 
his examples numerous, ten thouſand to one but he 
1ves the teſt: and then the die is caſt, He muſt 
know little of human nature who does not perceive 
that all future ſtudies will rather be apologies than 
examinations, the man will not ſtudy to deſcribe but 
to defend his poſt, What young gentleman of birth 
and learning? Who that piques himſelf on politeſſe, 
and ſcavoir vivre,F having declared upon oath his 
faith in thirty or forty points, but with Pamphilus 
would ſay? Us ag | 
ves ing? adeon* me ignavum putas? 
Adeon' porro ingratum, aut inhumanum, aut ferum - 
| wh 


8 politencſe and goed-breeding, 
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Ut neque me conſuetudo, neque amor, neque pudor 
Commoveat, neque commoneat, ut SERVEM FIDEM? 
Accepi. Acceptam ſervabo, + © © © 
An Emperor embracing the faith is a glorious 
ht. An emperor, determining his own creed, 
chuſing his chaplains, following his conſcience, and 
honoring the deity as he thinks moſt agreable to the 
word of God, deſerves the higheſt encomiums, me- 
rits immortal praiſe. But ſhould his majeſty 
the ſame privilege to the meaneſt of his ſubjects; 
' ſhould he affect toderive a ſplendor to his piety from 
injoining an impoſſibility on his ſubjects; ſhould an 
Euſebius flatter, ſhould a Sozomen diſguiſe, ſhould 
all his cotemporaries ſubſcribe to his creed, and 
make oath that he was right, impartial poſterity 
would think he was wrong. Impartial poſterity 
would ſay, as was ſaid of a Roman emperor, had he 
never reigned, every body would have thought bim wor- 
thy of reigning ! | | 
If thele reflections have any weight in the caſe of 
, vague on orthodoxy, that is, in the belief of 
any truth, they have infinitely more in the belief of 
ſpel-truth: The truths delivered to men in the bi- 
1 all others ſubject to ſuch a train of rea- 
ning. | | 
| One, who well underſtood, declared that in S. 
Paul's epiſtles there were s0ME things hard to he under- 
ſtocd, which however he thought no blemiſh to his 
writings, but, on the contrary, a proof of his exalt- 
ed wiſdom, they are written, ſays he, according to the 
WISDOM given unto him. Agreeable to this, S. Paul 
conſidered himſelf as a debtor both to the wiſe greeks, 
and to the umwiſe barbarians. He was intruſted with 
the diſpenſation of a goſpel, whoſe truths were ſome 
of them ſo plain that an unlettered barbarian might 
x 83 underſtand 
+ Do you think me ſuch a ſtupid, ungrateful, ill-bred 


© that neither cuſtom, nor love, nor ſhame, can induce me to 
my promiſe ? I have given my word, and I'll ſtand tot. 
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r other 
_ eruths ſublime cnough to fill the capacities of the 


wiſeſt of mankind. Glorious analogy of ſcripture 
7 — Both preſear.objets evident to all, but 
Allow — notion of rovelation, and ſcripture- 
truths muſt be claſſed ip different degrees of evi- 
- dence, —— Some truths are ſo plain 
thas they aeed but be read to be underſtood, and as 
ſoon as underſtood are believed. Others are ſo ſub- 
lime chat through their grandeur, or cheir diſtance, 
they ate indeterminable to the greateſt natural and 
acquired abilities, yea an inſpired apoſtle himſelf 
cried, O the depth! 
_ Now which of theſe truths would you eftabliſh the 
„or right belief of? The firſt? The plain, 
— wy caly truths of religion? What! Would you 
call a council of three or four hundred biſhops, 
would you alſo place an emperor with all his attend- 
ants in canonical bone _ _ To make all 
men ſwear that water- is G hr pe Id is mallea- 
ble, that a collier is and a drunkard mad 
Will you take the ſecond claſs, the indeterminable 
FAY = of the faith? Truly friend, if the firſt bo 
needleſs, the laſt is dangerous. The church is the 
land of conſcience, — will complain, as 
A a Judge would, if you- made him paſs ſentence on 
he knew nothing, or next to nothing, about. 
Go lay hold of yon fly tattertailed aſtronomer, who 
neither attends the levees of the great, nor places of 
public ſhow and diverſion; who ſeldom reads the 
gazette, nor {carcely knows the right end of a pack 
of cards; go take from him that miſchievous inſtru- 
ment the teleſcope, or ſtill better, let him look but 
{wear him to his diſcoveries: Let him make oath that 
the inhabitants of Saturn are eighteen feet, two in- 
ches, and three quarters high, That the ladies are 
Pregnant 
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pregnant with one child for thirty years, four monchs, 
ſix days, two hours and 1 


good man had ſore ſuch comectures in his head, 


and began to calculate, and thought the creator's 
glory expanding to his view, but, as none of h ſpe- 
culations were practicable in this world, the honeſt 

man would have diſturbed nobody, it is pity an 
body ſhould diſturb him. Moſt excellent Conſtan- 
tine! When your imperial majeſty ſummoned 318 
biſnops to the council of Nice, when you conde- 
ſcended to grace that council with your auguſt pre- 
ſence, it was from the nobleſt principle in the world, 
a deſire of eſtabliſning peace in the Sk: But was 
not your majeſty impoſed upon by the abſurdity of 
your biſhops, when you excommunicated and perſe- 
cuted all that would not ſign a creed, ſome articles 
of which were as plain as that water is liquid, and 
others as indeterminable as any thing that paſſes in 
the planetary worlds? 

if the plainneſs of ſome truths renders ſubſcrip- 
tion unneceſſary, if the ſublimity of others renders 
it dangerous, is there not another claſs to be eſta- 


bliſhed by law for peace-ſake? To be ſure there are 


endleſs c of truths and truths, and errors and 
errors, and you may eſtabliſh according to your 
fancy. You may; with the Nicene council, after 
the creed is ſafe, proceed to diſciplin, and enact, 
that whereas it is the cuſtom of ſome churches to pray 
kneeling on Sundays, hereafter it ſhall be lawful to 
pray ſtanding only on that day. And whereas, ſome 


of the good old women who ſerved as deaconneſſes 


had uſually been reckoned clergywomen, hereafter 
they ſhould be eſteemed as of the laity. You may 
decree, with one council, to depoſe every clergy- 
man convicted of acting contrary to the intereſt of 
the church: Or, with another, that the laity ſhould 
expreſs their reſpect for the clergy whenever they 

mer 
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met them, by bowing if they met them afoot, by 


alighti 9 Or with a 
third, no deacon ſhould be ſo rude as to ſit 
down in the preſence of a prieſt. All this you may, 


what may you not injoin? but whether theſe are th 


things that make for peace, the next letter ſhall en- 
quire. Til * Farewell. | | 


LETTER 


* 


* 
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$i maghus vir cecidit, agnus jacuit: Non magis illum 
putes contemni, quam cum ædium ſacrarum ruinæ cal. 

cantur: Quas religigft eque ac ſtantes adorant, 
| | SENECA, 
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JIETY and: 1 rel 3 
| ſervice of God and the ſlaughter uf his image, 
= diametrically oppoſite, that had you been an 
——ů — and only hewd of an at- 
temp to unite ſuch oppoſies, you would have been 
more than a'ſceptic, a very But you are an 
inhabitant of another orb, and you will believe, 
2 threatned with a penalty, that ſuch 
an attempt been made, rewurded, 
and, O ſhame to humanity | the aurhor of a cruſade 
canonized for a Saint! As if the higheſt ſeuts in Pa- 
radiſe were purchaſable only with human: blood. 
F ; 4 1 on looking into — 
igion hence ſuc guinary proceedings 
10 7 — origin is r — is 
peace — whe eu laws, its gifts, its 
lis love; its author the prince of poem 
and all hs ir; like its author, rz4ct, PLACE, 40 
him that is nigh, and' i him "that is far off.” And 
yet tliis very religlon has been ſo explaine 


ed as to pa- 
rronize the-:bloodieſt 'cructties that the world ever 
ſaw. Wen might S. when he flaw ſuck a ty. 
ranny ariſe under the Twondorad 


with eat admiration! 
Whatever idota hee HS 


may 
produced, they they ſeem to have been out- ſinned here, 
even idolaters ſeen to have had leſs —— 
ſome chriſtian ſtutes. In 1 * Joſeph in Perſia 
a Nehemiab a Mordecuf; in Babylon 4 Daniel hold 
chan offices at _ without a teſt, i it is —— 
na Non 2149 aÞi:: 253: is t 
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but falſe chriſtianity forbids men 70 buy of ſell, unleſs 
r ſlave in the forebead or in the 

Leet not theſe evils be ch harged too haſtily on ar any 
one ſet of chriſtians, all have ſtained, though ſome 
have dyed their hands with blood, Nor eaſt of all 
let chriſtianity itſelf be blamed, any more than the 


— TER ces of pagans: 
XI _ 


crown, 


1 
Dy e 
muſt be ſaid, he was aſhamed of their quar- 
propoſed to etabliſh univerſal prace. 4 


the remedy. would have 
lowly but ſurely, But whether it was po- 
| „to anſwer any, ſtate-ends; or whether ig- 
norantly, hoping to produce peace; or whether com- 
— 2 e his court-chaplains; or whatever 
was the cauſe, in the ſecond 1 
| — comedies about three hundred bi 

draw up a creed, to conſtitute canons for — | 
to require wor, co to —.— with <> — 


excommunicated 
ä — pay ik the paſons of mankind, 
= war to this da. 

Had his s majeſty ſtudied. nature to have known 
the fitneſs, of ſuch a lav or ſcripture to have found 
an authority from Chriſt; or his own, honor, how 
he ſnould inforce it; had he examined the matters 
by pure which te beſt of his * 

innocen 
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worksz if they 2 theſe precautions they 
r= have been anſwered, but arguments 
are unanſwerable. This made old La- 


, in the ſame: 


. — Gn 
8 ience is refuſed. No of propheſying is 
— urge be tried at the tribunals 


of reaſon, hiſtory, and 
ry, ſcripture, experience. 
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Well Sir. n of refined 


reaſon? Shall Locke de 
Mansfield? whofe* fine” with Dr, 
Furneaux's exeellent Book ln * K 
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4 ſpirit of periecurion. enen to 
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place of execution, and there to be hanged till it is 
dead, dead, dead? „ 5 
the name and the thing! Wahn | 


You will ee for 
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And as they ite can 
e _ 
Tf leutnedt men in the church of Rome eve for 
chriſtianity againſt heathens and Jews, they the right 
of me the, deteſtable character of a 
N utar, the motit of theſe that ſuffer for con- 
cience-ſake, are the topics; yea the cathilic churek of 
| Rome has attributed a glory to- exerciſes of theſe 
kinds which proteftants never have. In their pub- 
lic maſſes they celebrate the merit of thoſe martyrs 
that-ſuffered for reſiſting the roman heathen empe- 
| 2 woes very merit, be merit 0 reli 
ance, for en their own ſins. A whole 
—— n en es Lau- 
rence. and 8. — and Saint nobody wo 
compokition, 
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Theſe are the ſaints, theſe the meritorious works 
bn which the catholic votaries truſt. But now turn 
the tables, let proteſtants take the liberty of doi 
what Saint Laurence did, and lo! all the ca 
ſhifts about like the weathercock on the top: Self. 
intereſt is the pivot on which all turns. Old ſongs 
are ſuſpended or for new ones compoſed, and 
all the burly monks ſwell their cheeks to the tune of 
; Sublimi in cathedra | 
Apoſtolorum ſede, * 
Fulgida lampada #21 
Iridos et linguas judicantia. F 
Even proteſtants take the ſame method; And 
{without diving now into theſe myſteries of ſophiſtry,) 
it may be truly ſaid that all mankind plead rational- 
ly for an exemption from perſecution themſelves, and 
at the ſame reaſons conclude with equal ſtrength 
for other le. | * — * 
As to the holy ſcriptures; the man who pretends 
to derive perſecution _ them offers ſuc — 
| ef | ult 


8. Laurence (if tales be true) was deacon of the church at Rome in 
the reign of Decius, under the prefecture of Cornelius Secularis, 
and was put to death for refuſing to give the emperor an account of 
the money intruſted with him by the church for the uſe of the poor. 
If every thing elſe was credible in this tory; the firſt magiſtrate in 
mom roaſting a man on a — 15 kind of puniſhment unknown 
o the Romans) paſſes all belief, Bleſſett be God, Subſcription to 
this, either as ah article of truth, or as an article of peace, is not 
uired now in England. Time was when it would have been be- 
y to have doubted it though. The reaſon of ſome, and the rhyme 
of others, have long ago baniſhed theſe abſurdities. To 4 — 
theſe legendary lies all hands were aloft at the reformation : Nor 
was even the gravity ot the venerable John Fox the martyrelogiſt a- 
ſhamed to expoſe the dreams of the Monks thus, | 
| S t. Dunſtan's harp hard by a wall, 
Faſt on a pin did hang-a: 
Without man's help, with lies and all, 
2 And of itſelf did twang- a. + 
Even the gfeat Mr. Addiſon propoſed to help forward the extirpa- 
tion of popery, by putting upon the country-girls fans a concourſe 
bf peo ging their Fel to a ruſty tenpenny nail. 


The meaning is, that thoſe 2 * | ns, who ſucceed the apoſ- 
ut in the — af 1 x e forwer of judging all na- 
den languages and people. _ 
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fult on the nature of religion in general, on the ddc- 
trins and examples of Chriſt and his apoſtles in par- 
ticular, on the common ſenſe of the reader, and on 
the inſpiration of the writers, that he deſerves no re- 
ply. Indeed, could it be proved that compel them to 
come in means any. compulſion but that of evidence, 
it would be no hard matter to diſprove the divinity, 
and deſtroy the authority of all the chriſtian religion. 
It muſt be owned that many called Deiſts are men 
of great learning and ſenſe, but really nothing makes 
it io doubtful as the paltry way in which they attack 
the goſpel. What ſignifies nibling off the edges of 
a text with your criticiſtns Gentlemen? Take one, 
and the ſame truth is in a hundred _ What a- 

vails cavilling at the Jagged edges of one poor 
riod, which — = ay, to be ſmooth e 
What good can you do by rumbling with rules of 
ſyntax? You may talk for ever about elucidation; 
and interpolation, and canons of interpretation, 
Alas! The people are prejudiced in favor of this re- 
ligion, they think it a goed one, and they are not 
frightened by all your learned-labor. - True, they no 
more examin this religion than they do your lucu- 
brations; but however, row and then on a Sunday, 
when their couſins viſit them, they hear their child- 
ren read a ſcripture-lefſon: Let all bitterneſs, and 
wrath, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking be put away from 
you, with all malice. And be ye kind to one another, 
tender-bearted, forgiving ons another, even as God for 
Chriſt*s-ſake hath | ee you. They don't practiſe 
this themiſelves indeed, but they wiſh the ſquare, and 
the parſon, and the overſeers would mind S. Paul: 
They are ſure times would be better if they did. 
Would you then lay tbe ax Gentlemen to the root of 
the tree? Take a new method, prove that this reli- 
ion teaches men to kill one another for conſcience- 
lake, Come, diſtil the Redeemer's 2 
* 81 * om 
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from his ſermons faction, and paſſion, and rigor, and 
murder; expunge benevolence from his book, and 
perſuaſion from his lips; make Paul an inquiſitor, 
and his maſter a pope, and then you'll catch infidelg 
by ſhoals, You won't angle, patiently angle as you 
do now, for now and then one diſappointed ſcholar, 
your arguments will be popular, and will eaſily in- 
tangle all that have not eradicated the tender feel- 
ings of humanity. But if this can't be done, if e- 
very boy that can read can diſcover that chriſtianity 
eſtabliſneth liberty and love, one will chaſe a thouſand 
of you, and two put ten thouſand to flight. Perſecu- 
ting Chriſtians careſs religion as Dalilah Samſon with- 
out knowing where its great ſtrength laysSs. 
If reaſon and ſcripture are againſt you, what ſays 
hiſtory? Lou may abridge the matter, and having 
{urveyed the riſe, the reign, and the ruin of perſecu- 
tion, you may briefly conclude that it is the gr > 
abſurdity, the moſt egregious folly, the moſt pre- 
poſterous crime that man ever inſerted. in his liſt of 
extravagancies. Did it ever anſwer the perſecutor's 
end? Has it diminiſhed the number of difputable 
points? Does it embelliſh the writings of its amanu- 
enſes? Are there not many errors that owe their be- 
ing now wholly. to their ſanguinary prohibitions? If 
there be a piece of ſalutary advice deducible from 
hiſtory it is Let them aloue, for if the device be hu- 
man it will come to nought. Yes, hereſy may addreſs 
you in the language of Job, Are not my days few ? 
Ceaſe then and let me alone, I ſhall be carried from the 
womb to the grave, I ſhall go whence I ſhall not return, 
even to. the land of darkneſs, and the ſhadow of death. 
It may ſrem ungenerous to urge experience at 
this time of day, when nobody is hurt for con- 
{cience-ſake. But let not ſo unkind an imputation 
be caſt on hearts filled with unſpotted loyalty, and 
profoundly devoted to the ſpirit of the preſent go- 
. M2 veenment, 
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vernment. The truth is, the laws do not comport 
with the ſpirit of the legiſlators, and all that the Jate 
petitioners plead for, is to have the former harmo- 
mize with the latter, 

An extenſive ie wich the men authy- 
rizes the aſſertion, they are moſt conſcientiouſly and 
intirely attached to the government. They are en- 
thuſiaſts in praiſing his late majeſty for declaring in 
Dr. Doddridge's caſe that he would not ſuffer the 
ſbadow of perſecution in his reign. They applaud 
in the higheſt ſtrains the lenity of his preſent ma- 

„ and all they want is the total extinction of 

6 penal laws which the goyernment never uſe, 

and declare they never will. Is he an enemy to the 
houſe who would exchange ſome old-faſhioned lum- 
ber, ſome ruſty ſwords, and clumſy blunderbuſſes, 
for furniture in the modern taſte? Government, like 
a houſe, is fabricated for its inhabitants, the gout 3 
of the maſter ſhould reform this, and Eri of 
the governors regulate that. 

bree things are infinitely yaluable to all men. 
Their children, their reputation, and their influence. 
You are a diſſenter Sir, which of theſe are you not 
baffled in? You haye initiated your ſon in the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, you think it time now 
to give him tuition in a "uble: ſeminary, you high- 
17 value the literati of the two univerſities, you could 
intruſt them with introducing your ſon to a future 
courſe in the world, but alas the lad muſt be de- 
prived of all this, except he fubmits to the hardſhipof a 
_ emairiculation-oath, except he deſerts a form of wor- 
ſnip which he has hitherto been taught toapprove, and 
conforms to a ſervice (in your opinion) too ſuperſti- 
tious. Not that College · oaths would hurt him, be- 
[cauſe Mr. Vicechancellor cloſes term with a general 
abſolution. Let your own paſtor found an acade- 
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But who pray can lawfully endo an unlawfy} 


| you waghd by nights ingeſt ken >» What 
wou to in 87 t 
* 1 do Edv bim nel ; or elſe prefer 
' conſcience to latin and greek, and let him comfort 
himſelf with remembering that there' were men of 
ſenſe in the world before the foundation of Athens 
or Rome. 5 
Is your reputation dear? However, dear as it is, 
you ſhall be reputed ignorant, diſaffected to govern- 
ment, a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods, nobody ſhall 
trouble himſelf to examin you, yet all ſhall point at 
. and reproach you; with good reaſon, you are pro- 
ſcribed by law. | 
Does a good man wiſh to extend his influence for 
moral purpoſes? A very lawful deſire. But he who 
could fill an office with credit to himſelf and honor 
to his country ſhall be excluded from every office. 
Why? He wears a long-ſkirted drab-colored coat, 
ſays thou inſtead of you, and, to complete his wick- 
edneſs, cocks up his hat with hooks and eyes in- 
ſtead of loops. Theſe Sir are diſqualifications for 
office. 5 | 
All theſe, it is ſaid, are ſmall inconveniencies, 
theſe ought not to be called perſecution. That is, 
this is not the worſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, this there- 
fore 1s no diſeaſe at all. The putting forth of the 
Inger and the wagging of the head differ from burn- 
ing a man, only as the whelp that ſnaps your fin- 
gers differs from the dog that worries you to death. 
Chriſtian miniſters, renounce theſe hidden things of diſ- 
honeſty: Full of a belief of the goodneſs of your 
cauſe, boldly reſt it on its TRUTH; you have no- 
thing to fear, ſooner or later truth and benevolence 
muſt reign triumphant. Take Calderwood for your 
Example. When James I. had read his book called 
Altar Damaſcenum he was very uneaſy: Let not = 
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diſturb: your majeſty, ſaid one of the biſhops, we 


will — the book. 7b mon, ſaid the monarch, 5g 


what n Je — lit en but ſcraptur and 
razun, 
Farewell. 
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Declematores vers in primis ſunt admonendi, ne contra- 


dictiones eas ponant, quibus. facillime reſponderi poſſit : 


neu fibi ſtullum adver ſarium fingant. 
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13 of the wiſe man, that he wha 
applies his heart to know, to ſearch, and 10 ſeek 
* re 
ill ſcarcely meet with one among 4. amo 
men, and fewer ſtill 8 — 
THE REASON OF THINGS, is, who are capable 
of avoiding ſophiſtry, and of admitting a cloſe ar- 
\ 5 ntation. Sometimes force, and ſometimes fun 
| — the place of reaſon, and ſanctify an argu- 
ment by proxy. It is not long ſince. a certain per- 
' fon, who c no otherways account for his ill- 
— — I „ to witchcraft, and 
N | wam u witch to prove her guilt. An 
* 0 9 * ſaw LA though 
he deteſted the trial, yet believed the woman's witch - 
craft. Some of the neighboring clergy endevored / 
F 5 to convince the old gentleman both of the inhu- 
manity of the trial, and of the abſurdity of the 
notion. Pray, ſaid he, gentlemen, do you believe 
that there were witches in the time of Moſes? Un- 
doubtedly we do. Very well, replied the good old 
man, 4s it was in the beginning, is now, and ever ſball 
be world without end. Amen. 1 "yo 
Innumerable are the things that uſurp the throne 
of reaſon, from the ferula in a country ſchool to the 4 
fineſſe of a declaimer in a public aſſembly. To be 4 
ſure every one knows beſt what pleaſes himſelf, and x 
where nothing is at ſtake let men divert themſelves 
with ſophiſtry. But where men's deareſt intereſts 
are in hand ſophiſtry muſt be baniſhed, and a cloſe 
= reaſoning purſued. 8 ſeldom is this the 
, | | 
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Some miſtake the queſtion: as a late anonymous 
writer among the people called Baptiſts. The au- 
thor addreſſes ſome of his brethren on the article of 
mixt communion, and ende vors to diſſuade them 
from admitting to the Lord's ſupper any that had 
not been baptized by immerſion: and thus to eſta- 
bliſh what he calls a ſtrict communion, In order 
to prove the neceſſity of this, the writer undertakes 
to prove that baptiſm was adminiſtered by immer- 
fion to all the members of the primitive churches. 
He examins the nature, the ſubject, the mode, and 
the end of baptiſm; and by a too common inad- 
vertence finiſhes the book without coming to the 
queſtion. The queſtion was not whether baptiſm 
was originally adminiſtered to adults on a profeſſion 
of faith by immerſion: In this it feems both agreed; 
but whether any indulgence ought to be granted to 
erring conſciences? and if any, how much? But 
theſe were articles the good man never thought of. 

Some 3 in arguing what their opponents do 
not grant. Grego e was guilty of this 
fopkiſin, when he ined fe biſhop of Copliari to 
force Heretics and Jews to be baptized into the 
catholic faith: for, ſays his holineſs, if theſe converts 
be hypocrites, yet much will he gained by it, becauſe at 
leaſt, their children will become good catbolics. Really 
your holinefs's infallibility has for once plaid you a 
flippery trick. Jews and Heretics will not grant, 
and his Lordſhip of Cagliari muſt doubt whether, 
hypocriſy in a parent will generate ſincerity in a fon. _ 

t is not worth while to claſs the various ſophiſms - 
which have (inadvertently let it be hoped) dropped 
from the pens of ſome who have pleaded for into- 
lerance againſt the petitioners. The profoundeſt 
reſpect is due to every man who contributes to the 
elucidation of a queſtion of this kind, and though 
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a freedom may be taken with the little excreſcences 
and — of ſuch writers, yet no diſreſpect is 
intended to their perſons, nor any contempt caſt on 
their doctrins, miniſtry, learning or benevolence.— 
The qualities of their arguments, not of the men 
that uſe them, are in diſpute. 

« Petitioning, ſay ſome, originated in principle, 
Some of the petitioners are Arians. To them in- 
deed a freedom from ſubſcription may be deſirable, 
but what have we to do with it, who ſubſcribe nothing 
but what we believe? Beſide, joining fuch men in 
ſuch a requeſt, would be doing all in our power to 
PR an opportunity of ſpreading falſe doctrin. 

t would be going back to popery by renouncing the 


doctrins of the reformation. It would reflect 1 


honor on his majeſty, and offend the cle 
Loyalty to the king: reſpect to the clergy: 
the 39 articles: the piety of the reformers: he pu 
tronage of arianiſm: What a bundle of ſophi 
are here! 1. Who can prove that petitioning ori- 
— in principle? The contrary indeed might 
proved. It would be eaſy to ſnow that an intire 
liberty of ſearch is an idea prior to all that is meant 


by principle here. 2. Suppoſe it did originate in 


an Arian, what then? unleſs it was a part of his ari- 
aniſm what ſignifies its ori 8 in the man? 
n Arianiſm belongs 
to ſpeculation and pocrRix, "this to practice and 
DISCIPLIN, Suppoſe a man ſhould ſay, Sir, I beg 
you would not meddle with muſic, optics, ſurveying, 
ar gauging, all theſe are the inventions of ers, 
and geometry originated in Egypt, and if you don't 
take care they'll make a mummy of you, and fend 


you ſomewhere to be ſhown when you are dead.— | 


That is, you would . the Egyptians, who firſt 

dealt in geometry, practiſed embalming alſo; cannot 

receive one of their 1 2 without W 
2 
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both? 3. It is very queſtionable whether you do 
believe all you have ſubſcribed upon oath. You 
make oath to the truth of ſo many articles, now their 
truth to you depends on their containing neither leſs. 
nor more than you believe of the objects in queſtion : 
but if the articles do really expreſs your ſentiments' 
ſo exactly, how is it, when your miniſters are received 

to ordination, that they read, and frequently print 
other creeds extremely different from what they have 
ſubſcribed? Allow you do believe all the articles, 
what is all that to the purpoſe? The petitioners 
don't enquire what you believe, but why you be- 
lieve; not faith, but the power that produces it is 
the queſtion. You do believe the eſtabliſhed doc- 

trins; the petitioners aſk. whether you believe them 

becauſe they are eſtabliſhed, and you anſwer, you 
do believe the doctrins. This is ingenious, but is it 
logical? 4. You ſay the Arians need exemption - 
from penal ſtatutes, but you don't. Still this is 
queſtionable. © Moſt certainly the doctrin preached 
in moſt places of worſhip does need toleration, and 
by the law is CHOP _— to rigor. Pray does 
your church read Bel and the Dragon for example of 
life and inftruftion of manners? Ah! if Harry the 
Eighth ſhould come again and want money, he 
would catch you all in a premunire, all to a man, 
without excepting one, Let it be granted that you 
are ſafe, is felfiſhneſs a part of your religion? and 
is it generous to forget your brethren now you are 
at court, as Pharaoh's butler forgat his friend Jo- 
ſephꝰ? And after all, do you not know in your own 

cConſciences that liberty to be an Arian, and liberty 
to be a Calviniſt, are cyons that grow out of the 
fame ſtock? That is, they both proceed from a li- 
berty of private judgment, which private judgment 


— 


ſubjected to the magiſtrate deprives Calvin and 
Arminius, Arius and Socinus alike, At this rate, 
| he you 
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you have a right to be a calviniſt only as long as 
the magiſtrate pleaſes; and, ſhould the magiſtrate 
think proper to reform the church again, ſhould he 
diſcard the 39 articles, and eſtabliſh the Racovian 
catechiſm, how can you conſiſtently with your own 
declarations complain? g. Joining the petitioners, 
you add, is helping to ſpread falſe doctrin. No 
ſurely! Is — 0 ei evident that to propoſe 
is to propagate it? Is the divinity of Chriſt fo badly 
ſupported by evidence that it mult call in the fword ? 
A fair opponent is not againſt granting his adverſary 
every reaſonable advantage, his conqueſt is the more 
glorious. Let the Arians come forth boldly, let 
them propoſe all their objections, if the 3 of 
Chriſt be true, it will gloriouſly anſwer all: if not 


true, what intereſt have you in it? Spread falſe 


doctrin! As if the Arians had reſerved in petto ſome 
things not yet ſaid! Why the ſubject has been ex- 
hauſted, what can be added? E'en ſay of all forts 


of Heretics, as one on another occaſion, they have 


ſaid; they do ſay; they will ſay; and let them ſay. 
Nothing need be ſaid to prove that truth has 
nothing to fear from examination in every point of 
light. If all parties would agree to a general ſearch, 
perhaps all parties might loſe ſomething, but they 
would gain more than they loft, the truth would 
come out. A mind properly diſpoſed to truth 
would not only not forbid any examination, but 
like ſome famous painters and printers, would re- 
ward ſuch as could diſcover defects. But here lays 
the core of the miſery, hold faſt without wavering is 
the alpha and omega of every man's creed, be his 
creed compoſed when, where, by whom, or of what 
it will. It is not worth while therefore to purſue 


theſe ſophiſms any farther, All that would ſay any 


thing to purpoſe, ſhould ſhow a juſt reaſon why a 


liberty claimed by one man, and allowed to him, 
ſhould be denied to another man, \ 
Let 
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Let it not appear ſtrange, if it be affirmed, that 
there is not a man in England, if he profeſſetli to 
be of any religious party, but muſt-of neceſſity bo 
_ guilty of ſophiſtry, if he denies the right of private 

judgment to the, petitioners. All feligions in tho 
world conſiſt of principles and practices, and the 
laſt are founded on the firſt, There is a God, is a 
principle of natural religion. That God is to be 
worſhipped, is a practice ariſing from, and ſupported 
by that principle. Now is it not plain to a demon- 
| tration, that if a man of any religion in the world 
was to offer theſe two propoſitions to be received by 
another, he would profeſs to have examined them 
himſelf, appeal to the reaſon of the other, and offer 
to give evidence? That this is the only juſt and na- 
tural ratio of mankind is clear, and it is equally 
clear, that when they depart from this they plunge 
into ſophiſtry. . 

Conſider four facts. 1. All men claim reaſon 
for their own ſentiments; their «vx reaſon; not a 
magiſtrate's, nor a prieſt's, nor any body's elſe. If 
any man can make good this claim for himſelf, is it 
not ſophiſtry to deny it to anqther? 2. No man 


ever tried by the power of magiſtracy, to make a 


' believer of an infant, an ideot, or a madman. Why 
not? They have carcaſes and you have creeds! 
Yes, but reaſon is abſent, Well, but where's the 
difference between an ideot in whom reaſon is ab. 
ſent, and a man of ſenſe in whom reaſon is preſent, 
if the right of priyate judgment be denied to both? 
All the difference is, one cannorT reaſon, the other 
MUST NoT. As well then make a believer without 
it. Lay by the ſword to both, elſe you play the 
ſophiſter. 3. The moſt bloody perſecutors have 
pretended to reaſon Heretics into truth, and have 
affected only to draw the ſword when reaſon could 
no>prevail. Hence the Engliſh reformers were firſt 

diſputed 
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diſputed at Oxford in public, and afterward burnt. 
Hence all the. parade of. prieſts; and friars, and 
biſhops to confute and convert the martyrs in their 
cells, before they were brought out to execution. 
If religion be not received by. examining, judging, 

and ſelf- determining, why diſpute? and if it be, 
why burn and deſtroy ? Is not this cruelty and ſo- 
phiſtry both? 4. It ſometimes happens that the 
chief magiſtrate, the king, who ſhould preferve the 
creed of his ſubjects, does not believe it himſelf. In 
ſuch a caſe, who but a madman would dare to in- 
ſult royalty with the thought of any corporal 
puniſhment? Whether a rant who tramples on the 
people's privileges may be reſiſted, is one queſtion: 
but whether an Heretic, who deprives no ſubject 
of a right, only does not believe as his ſubjects be- 
lieve, may be reſiſted, is another. Now if mere 
Hereſy ought not to dethrone a king, how, without 
the help of ſophiſm, can it be proved, that it ought 
to disfranchiſe a ſubject? An hereditary right to 
ſeven acres is as inalienable as an hereditary right to 
ſeven provinces, or to ſeven kingdoms; and in many 
reſpects more ſo: Seeing the latter was originally 
anted to a reigning family for ſervices to be ren- 
— to the ſtate; and the former deſcended from 
father to ſon free from ſuch obligations. When 
that deteſtable monſter James Clement aſſaſſinated 
Henry III. of France; when Ravillac, that execra- 
ble regicide murdered Henry IV. when ſeveral pre- 
tended to juſtify thoſe wretched criminals by urging 
the hereſy of theſe unfortunate princes; did not all 
Europe ſhudder at the thought? 

To trace all theſe facts would be too tedious, let 
the firſt only be recalled, and for five minutes re-ex- - 
amined: All men claim the right of private judging, 
and are ſophiſtical in denying it to their fellow 
Creatures, ey 


Paganiſm 


be STOLEN 1 $HPTROY; 


Paganiſm preſents to view none greater than So- 
crates. He ſtudied and taught philoſophy in both 
its branches, natural and moral. The firſt is ex- 

ſſed in Plato's Zyrwy rc vt ur m Xu TE ETOUpAVIC ; 
and the laſt in Xenophon's Der vi evorbes, ri aces, 

„ T1 e, Ti cdl, &c. In ſettling 
his own notions he paid no regard to magiſtracy but 
to his Dæmon, which, in all probability was that 
Philoſopher's term for right reaſon. In communi- 
cating it to others, he 1 no regard to the ſophiſts 
of the age, nor much, 1 
all his aim was to ſet a young gentleman a thinking 
for himſelf, and to give a right turn to a habit of 
reaſoning; . 
* x to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to ſhoot. 

In all this he followed naTuRE,-and fo he did when 
he praiſed Homer for calling Agamemnon THE 
SHEPHERD of bis people moyuera naw. For he ſum- 
med up all the regal virtues in one, that was, the 
rendering their ſubjects happy. Cicero's good ſenſe 
was ſo delighted with his method of eſtabliſhing 
truth, that he ſays he choſe the dialogue-way for this 
very reaſon; here, ſays he, every doubt may be pro- 
poſed, and anſwered. This, adds he, is vetus et So- 


cratica ratio contra alterius opinionem diſſerendi. * Now 


all this is incompatible with force, and no pagan can 
receive theſe principles and employ force without 
falling into ſophiſtry. Plato however is guilty of 
this in his tenth book de legibus, 

Paſs from Paganiſm to Judaiſm. The firſt of 
that nation is undoubtedly Jeſus Chriſt: To him 
the Sadducees once propoſed a queſtion relative to 
the doctrin of the reſurrection, a doctrin which Jeſus 
believed and taught, but which they denied. Re- 
mark how the Saviour dealt with _— He 

| erives 


* This is the ancient method which Socrates uſed to diſprove 


an oppolite opinion. 


any, to his own perſuaſion; 


» - 


— 
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derives their error from their ignorance of two things, 
the ſcriptures and the power of God. Had they ex- 
amined the evidences of God's power, they would 
have known he could, and had they attended to the 


meaning of ſcripture, they might have known he 


would raiſe the dead. If ignorance produceth error, 
hereſy can be removed by knowledge only. Jeſus 
Chriſt therefore aſks have ye not read? urges a text, 
and goes to reaſoning about it. Tt is nothing to ſay 
the Jewiſh church tolerated fuch le, Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf only reaſoned with them. When 
Saul, that glory of the Jewiſh nation, propoſed to 
caſt down reaſonings, and every high thing that exalted 
itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, and to bring mto 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Chriſt, what 
weapons did he uſe? I Paul myſelf BxsEECH you, BY 
THE MEEKNESS AND GENTLENESS OF CHRIST. This, 
you will ſay, is proof to chriſtians, but not to Jews. 
Be it ſo. ear that famous Rabbi Abarbanel, on 
the end of ſacrificing. He ſays that there are three 
ſorts of ſacrifices eſtabliſhed in the book of Levi- 
ticus, and he aſſigns to each a different end. The 
end of the burnt-offering was that man might fix his 
attention on the divine nature, and might perceive 
the immortality of his own foul; that the action of 
the fire, ſeperating the parts of the animal, and 
cauling them to aſcend, properly repreſented the 
aſcent of the ſacrificer's ſoul to God after its diffo- 
lution ; that it was burnt whole on altars dedicated 
to God, to expreſs the return of the whole ſoul to 
God from whom it was derived; that for this reaſon, 
their wiſe men ſaid that burnt-offerings related only 
to the thoughts of the mind; that Rabbi Levi had 
proved this from Job i. 5. Fob. offered burnt-cfferings 
according to the number of his children, for he ſaid, It 
may be that my ſons have ſinned, and curſed God 1N 
THEIR HEARTS: Whence we gather, adds he, * 

S 
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he who, offered a burnt-offering meant to purge 
away the ſtains of his mind, a WICK ED oIx ION, or 
A WRONG THOUGHT, and to ſay to himſelf, return 
unto thy reſt my ſoul. That the burnt-offering re- 
ferred chiefly to the rational ſoul, which is the chief 
of the man, he farther proves by Lev. i. 3. he 
2 offer it of bis valuntary will before the Lord, and, 
ſays he, he that offers the ſacrifice confeſſes that all 
the powers of his body, and all the operations of his 
mind, ought to be devoted to venerate and worſhip 
his creator, that this only he ſhould deſire, this only 
{tudy, to unite himſelf to God; and, like the victim, 
to aſcend on his altar. The ſum is, that the burnt- 
offering was deſigned to attract and accuſtom men 
to love and ſtudy divine things, and to expiate their 
[a when they had not done it. If the Jews be- 
ieve the divine legation of Moſes; if they receive 
the doctrin of burnt-offerings as their Rabbies teach, 
they throw a luſtre over their ceremonial law by 
harmonizing it with the law of nature, they claim a 
right of private judging from the magiſtrate, and 
with chriſtians reſerve conſcience only for God: Nor 
can a Jew allowing all this force conſcience with- 

out manifeſt ſophiſtry. X | 

Are not the roman catholics in the ſame predica- - 
ment with the reſt of mankind on this article? Do 
not they alſo reaſon well till their own turn is ſerv- 
ed, and then turn ſophiſters? That famous Jeſuit 
Bourdaloue, in the xvi vol. of his works, on the faith 
that conquers the world ſpeaks thus. © To ſupport 
<« perſecution is one of the moſt difficult things in 
<« the world. A man groans under his bondage, and 
« a fund of equity, rectitude, and conſcience in his 
cc ſoul, makes him a hundred times deſire to ſhake 
off the yoke, and to free himſelf from ſuch a h- 
- © ranny, but his courage fails, and when he would 
« execute his deſign, all his reſolutions are — 
8 ; cc OW 
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Now what can determin, confirm, and render him 
« ſuperior to every trial? ReLiGion, With the 
* arms of the faith, he wards off eyery blow, he 
© reſiſts all attacks, he is invincible. There is not 
* a friendſhip but he breaks, nor a ſociety but he 
* flys, nor a threatning but he contemns; neither 
hopes, nor intereſt, nor advantage but he ſacri- 
4 ficeth to God and his duty, Such are the diſpo- 
* ſitions of a man animated with the SPIRIT of cbriſt- 
&* janity, and ſupported by the faith which he pro- 
« feſfes, Thus he thinks, and thus he acts. The rea- 
% ſon is, BEING A CHRISTIAN, HE ACKNOWLEDGETH, 
properly ſpeaking, xo OTHER MASTER BUT GoD; 
or, acknowledging other powers, he conſiders them 
only as ſubordinate to the Almighty, rightly ele- 
t yating him above all without exception. , , . 
„How many inferior people and domeſtics have 
there been whom no ATHORTr could corrupt, 
tenor divert from the path of exact probity? What 
* torments have millions of martyrs endured? No- 
* thing has alarmed them, ni les arrets des magiſtrats, & 
& nor the fury of tyrants, nor the rage of execution- 
C ers, nor the obſcurity of priſons, neither racks, 
„ nor wheels, nor fire, nor ſword. Now whence 
did theſe glorious ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt derive 
te this immoveable conſtancy, but from that RELI- 
* cron which was ſo deeply imprinted in their 
$ hearts?” How! is Saul alſo among the prophets! 

It is not father Bourdaloue alone that talks thus 
topics of this kind make half the panegyrics of all 
the martyrs in the church of Rome. Boſſuet and 
Flechier, Maſſillon the Cicero, and Fenelon the 
Longinus of France, all agree here. Is it not ten 
thouſand pities that ſuch men ſhould change ſides, 
and deny all they have advanced when proteſtants 
make the ſame claim? ＋ eaſy would it be in ſuch 

O 2 4 
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a caſe to intangle the whole roman catholic and apoſ- 
tolic church in a ſophiſm 
Does the eſtabliſned church of England claim au- 
thority over men's conſciences, or not? If ſhe does 
not, why require ſubſcription? If ſhe does, why diſ- 
own the ſpirit of perſecution? Do the ſeyeral ſects of 
diſſenters require this authority, or do they not? 
They cannot claim it by law, nor do they pretend to 
deriye it from ſcripture, Why then are they not 
unanimous in humbly petitioning for an abolition of 
what themſelves call an unjuſt claim? Do the 
ple called methodiſts claim this authority? What- 
ever ſome clergymen ſo called may have —— for, 
moſt certainly their founder did not claim it for him- 
ſelf or for others. The reverend compiler of the 
late Mr, Whitefield's life relates an attempt of the 
two Erſkines, and the aſſociate preſbytery, to make 
Mr. Whitefield ſubſcribe the ſolemn league and co- 
venant. Among other propoſals they offered to ſend 
two of their brethren w th him to England, and two 
more into America to ſettle preſbytery in each. Sup- 
poſe, ſaid Mr. Whitefield, a number of independents 
ſhould come, and declare, that after the greateſt 
ſearch, they were convinced that independency was 
the right church- government, and would diſturb no- 
body if tolerated, ſhould they be tolerated? No, re- 
plied theſe compaſſionate chriſtians, And here very 
properly ended a conference, which Mr. Whitefield 
conſidered as an inſult on the rights of mankind.— 
When Mr. Ralph Erſkine, to engage Mr. White. 
field to preach only for them, urged, we are the 
Lord's people. If others, replied Mr. Whitefield be 
the devil's people, they have more need to be preached 
to. For my part, added he, all places are alike to me, 
and if the Pope himſelf would lend me his pulpit, I 
would gladly proclaim in it the righteouſneſs of the Lord 


Feſus Chriſt, 
n This 
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This is the profeſſed, original ſpirit of genuin me- 
thodiſm, and if the people denominated methodiſts 
now, embrace other * they have forgotten their 
founder's original plan, they have deſerted the grand 
principle of caTHOLICISM taught them by the re- 
verend Meſſieurs Whitefield, Weſleys, and others 
of their firſt miniſters, they deprive their cauſe of 
its glory, and all their zeal for univerſal benevolence, 

rofeſſed for forty years, unmaſks at laſt, or, to 
5 ak more favorably, at laſt degenerates into zeal 
for a party. Such gentlemen, as plead for into- 
lerance, of this name, are humbly requeſted to re- 
member a juſt and ſenſible remark of che late Mr. 
Whitefield's on a ſermon preached by a miniſter of 
the aſſociate preſbytery at the cloſe of the conference 
- above-mentioned, * The good man ſo ſpent bimſelf 
in the former part of his ſermon, in talking againſt pre- 
lacy, the common prayer-book, the furplice, the roſe in 
the hat, and ſuch like externals; that when he came to 
the latter part of his text, to invite poor ſinners to Feſus 
Cbriſt, his breath was ſo gone, that he could ſcarce be 
heard, And this will always be the caſe; that learn- 
ing, eloquence, ſtrength, and zeal, which ſhould be 
ſpent on inforcing the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, faith'and mercy, will be unprofitably waſted 
on the tithing of mint, aniſe, and cummin, on diſcard- 
ing or defending a bow to the eaſt, or a roſe in the 
hat. Bur let who will trifle thus, the bare idea of 
ſuch a miſſion, and ſuch a doctrin, as the ple 
called methodiſts profeſs, is totally unintelligible, 
and intirely indefenſible without the prior notion of 
univerſal toleration. In what city? In what vil- 
lage? In what church? In what barn, have not the 
methodiſts cried EXAMIN YOURSELVES whether ye be 
in the faith? 

In ſhort, whoever looks attentively will find that 
the leading principles of the petitioners, as far as 
| 1 | | they 
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relate to the ſubject in queſtion, are the allowed 
— 2 principles of all mankind, and it will be 
ere hence to infer that univerſal toleration, 
$4 thoroughly underſtood, will meet with leſs 
oppoſition than may at firſt ſeem from all ranks of 
men; all men, ſtateſmen, merchants, churchmen, 
and princes above all, will find their account in it. 
Happy the man whoſe mind does not float on the 
furface of chriſtianity! whoſe ſoul, not content with 
the mere ceremonial, riſes into the benign ſyſtem 
— t N who, neither benumbed by indolence, 
| prejudice, nor frightened by .nominal 
bears, holy dares to think and act for himſelf: 
a lover of truth, a friend of benevolence, an imitator 
of Chriſt, and of that God who cauſeth his ſun to riſe 
on the jaft we unjuſt, his rain ta deſcend on the evil 
and the good. 
f Whatever be the iſſue, worthy Sir, of this contro- 
verſy, you will not refuſe joining in that prayer which 
the abliſhed church directs her members to uſe on 
S. Simon and S. Jude's day; O ALmicaty Go, 
WHO HAST BUILT THY CHURCH UPON THE FOUN= 
DATION OF THE APOSTLES AND PROPHETS, JESUS 
CHRIST HIMSELF BEING THE HEAD CORNER-STONE; 
GRANT us SO TO BE JOINED TOGETHER IN UNITY 
OF SPIRIT BY THEIR DOCTRIN, THAT WE MAY BE 
MADE AN HOLY TEMPLE ACCEPTABLE UNTO THEE, 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST on Lokp. Amen, 


